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Among the Deaf in Central America 


By CRIsTINA VALENTINE 


Introduction 


N the February 1943 Selecciones del 
| Reader’s Digest, the Spanish edition 

of that periodical, appeared an article 
La bienhechora de los sordomudos (Bene- 
factress of the Deaf) by Charles Parmer. 
On a visit to Tegucigalpa, Honduras, Mr. 
Parmer became acquainted with Cristina 
Valentine, the young deaf woman whose 
story has been told several times in the 
Votta Review* in connection with her 
school for the deaf in Honduras. Mr. 
Parmer wrote an account of Cristina and 
her school, and almost at once she became 
famous throughout Central America. So 
many articles about her have appeared in 
Central American newspapers and maga- 
zines that, as she writes, she “can no long- 
er keep up with them.” As she is decided- 
ly photogenic, her picture usually appears 
in the reports, and as the result of all this 
publicity, strangers recognize her by sight 
and ask to be introduced to her. She is 
utilizing this fame for the benefit of the 
deaf wherever she goes. The school which 
she started in Tegucigalpa is now on a 
firm foundation, and another has been 
opened, largely through her efforts, in 
Guatemala. The reason for her success is 
obvious to anyone who reads one of her 
letters. Her wide range of interests, her 
ability to express herself in two languages, 
are extraordinary in a person who has been 
deaf since early childhood. The following 
letter was recently received at the Volta 


Bureau.—H. M. 
*June, 1941, p. 357; 
February, 1943, p. 76. 





November, 1941, p. 678; 


A New School in Guatemala 


I am very happy to be able to inform 
you that, as a result of my so-called “va- 
cation” in Guatemala, the second school 
for the deaf in Central America has been 
established. The Girl Scout Association 
is sponsoring it, and there are already ten 
deaf pupils enrolled. The classes are held 
in the school for the blind. When news of 
this appeared in the Guatemala papers, the 
Supreme Court in San Salvador delegated 
the secretary of the Legation of El Salva- 
dor in Tegucigalpa to get information 
about my school, and asked me to go to El 
Salvador to demonstrate before a group of 
would-be teachers of the deaf. We agreed 
that the best plan was for the would-be 
teachers to come here and study in my 
school. At least two persons in Nicaragua 
are interested in opening a school for the 
deaf; the same in Panama. Of all Central 
America from Mexico through Panama, 
Costa Rica, the most progressive country 
according to what I have read, is the only 
one from which I have not heard. But 
anyhow, we have set the ball rolling. 

The booklet which I wrote about the 
home training of the small deaf child seems 
to be filling a real need; I constantly re- 
ceive requests for one or more copies. 

Just as soon as I have cleared up all my 
accumulated work, I shall start one or more 
articles for the VoLTa Review. There are 
so many things I could write about: what 
I believe to be one of the secrets of lip 
reading; how to have faith, whatever your 
religion may be, and how this faith en- 
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ables you to face life; whether telepathy ex- 
ists, and the surprising proofs I’ve had of 
its existence; how to pray if one wants re- 
sults; the art of winnowing out what one 
can use from all the instructive but con- 
fusing modern literature now available, so 
much of which is contradictory; descrip- 
tions of Honduras and Guatemala; my ap- 
pendectomy in a Honduran hospital, etc., 
ad infinitum. However, I don’t know wheth- 
er you accept all kinds of contributions 
from deaf people, or only special kinds. 

Inclosed is a piece of free verse which 
I am sending only because a friend who 
found it among my papers insisted that it 
was fit to be published, and made me prom- 
ise to mail it to you.* 


A New Assistant 


Since August of last year, a very nice 
American girl has been teaching my pupils 
speech. She is Mary Lou Clough, the 
blonde, attractive wife of the vice consul 
of the United States here, and she is only 
twenty-three. This unbelievable paragon 


*“Though I May Not Hear,”’ Volta Review, Sep- 
tember 1943, page 504. 
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has a heart big enough to encompass all 
humanity, with room to spare. She came to 
Honduras with no knowledge of Spanish, 
and from the day of her arrival started out 
with might and main not only to learn the 
language but to captivate the Hondurans 
with her valiant attempts to speak it. In 
spite of the great obstacles offered by the 
necessity of mastering a new language, she 
has had great success in teaching my deaf 
pupils to speak. 

She makes me ashamed of myself; for 
the sake of pure charity, she puts all her 
heart and soul into the school, scolds me 
for arriving late and wasting precious time, 
always wants to take the pupils to her 
beautiful house for picnics on the lawn, 
buys Christmas presents for them, pays out 
of her own money for the medicines the 
doctor prescribes for them, thinks the chil- 
dren are adorable, doesn’t miss a day of 
school if she can help it, in spite of the 
fact that she has to walk a great distance 
from her house every morning. The chil- 
dren adore her and are disappointed if they 
miss their turn for a lesson with her. And 
when I admire her and tell her how grateful 
I am—because, after all, I feel it is my duty 
to pass on to others the benefits I have 
received, whereas she has no reason for 
taking up this kind of work—she is an- 
noyed and says it is her duty, too. After 
all, she says, God was kind enough to let 
her hear and therefore she has all the more 
reason to help the deaf. If only there were 
more people like her, this world would be 
a better place to live in. I simply have 
never met anyone like her, and she is a 
great encouragement to me. You see, it 
has seemed to me that many modern s0- 
ciety girls regard charity work as some- 
thing for old maids, nuns, and middle 
aged, fat, married ladies. I have met girls 
who don’t even want to see handicapped 
children because it makes them feel “so 
sad.” I was beginning to imagine that 
people regarded my pet project as some: 
thing that I took up only because I was 
a handicapped girl, and that because of 
this I couldn’t set anyone a good example, 
since my deafness made me “different.” 
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PUPILS OF THE FIRST SCHOOL 


But along comes a perfectly normal, at- 
tractive young lady, who buries herself in 
this work, and so affords an example that 
other girls could follow without being 
“different” or “old-maidish.” 


More Help for the School 


More people are becoming interested in 
the school and offering to help in one way 
or another. Among them are Dr. Jaffé, a 
refugee who specializes in ailments of the 
ear, nose and throat, and who, after offer- 
ing his services free of charge, has already 
examined all my pupils and given them 
necessary treatment; Mr. Lopez-Rodezno, 
the head of the school of fine arts, who 
offers free classes in ceramics, wood carv- 
ing, painting, etc.; Mr. De Coste, manager 
of the Committee for the Co-ordination of 
Inter-American affairs, who offered to get 
me anything I might need for the school. 

During the past three months, among 
the great number of new people I have met 
have been several deaf persons. One of 
them, Goldie de Castro, I have wanted for 
many years to meet, and we finally came 
across each other by a strange coincidence. 
Staying in the same boarding house with 
me was a Panaman whom I accidentally 





FOR THE DEAF IN GUATEMALA 


discovered to be the cousin of Osmond 
Maduro, the husband of a cousin of my 
own in Panama. One day at lunch I 
asked her if she knew Goldie de Castro, 
and she immediately exclaimed that Goldie 
had lived above her for many years and 
that they were close friends. Two hours 
later, while | was discussing the question 
of opening a school for the deaf with two 
visitors (who later became founders of the 
school) Esther came to me greatly excited 
and told me that a couple who had just 
entered the room and were observing me 
curiously were Mr. and Mrs. de Castro. 
Esther had not even known that they were 
coming to Guatemala, and they had sur- 
prised her with a visit the day of their 
arrival. Just think, if I had not found out 
who Esther was and later talked to her 
about Goldie, we two would never had been 
introduced. Goldie and I agree that it 
must have been an act of God. 

Well, we spent a lot of her two weeks’ 
vacation together, and I found out many 
interesting things from her, and picked up 
a few pointers to improve my lip reading. 
She is a very dynamic person who is afraid 
of nobody and nothing. Everyone likes 
her at first sight. Her speech and lip read- 
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ing are really remarkable. She almost 
seems to have some kind of telepathic in- 
sight that helps out her ability to read 
speech. Her husband does not speak nor 
read lips as well as she does, but he is a 
wonderful flute player, and even gives les- 
sons to people with normal hearing. He 
has received medals for his flute playing. 


Among the Deaf in Guatemala 


Among the other deaf persons I met in 
Guatemala was Juan Francisco Echeverria 
de Leon, an illiterate deaf man who does 
not speak, but who has his own shop and 
personnel and turns out many of the beau- 
tifully carved objets d’art for which Guate- 
mala is famous. He supports his family 
by this means. Another was Raquel de 
Bermudez, a very pretty and sweet young 
lady, with an adoring husband and two 
children, who completely lost her hearing 
five years ago and has picked up lip read- 
ing in a surprisingly short time. Still 
others were Maria Peyré, a hard of hearing 
lady of French descent, who is interested 
in educating the deaf; Walter Ellgutter, a 
young hard of hearing man who learned 
speech and speech reading in Europe, as 
did also Miss Peyré, and who, like Miss 
Peyré, speaks three languages. Then there 
was a deaf young man from Nicaragua 
who is nearly as remarkable as Goldie. 
His speech and lip reading are unusually 
good, he is perfectly at ease with normally 
hearing persons, and everyone really en- 
joys his company. One of his close friends 
is the deaf son of the ex-King of Spain. 
Like Goldie and Miss Peyré, he is interested 
in the education of the deaf in Central 
America and Panama. He told me that, in 
the school for the deaf in Mexico, where he 
was teacher for six months after leaving 
Spain, no oral language is taught. So my 
school is the first one between the U.S.A. 
and South America to teach speech. 

Miss Peyré and Goldie each had several 
deaf pupils for a while in Guatemala and 
Panama respectively, but, like Luis Perez 
Alonzo, the Nicaraguan, they both have 
jobs and other important activities, and no 
longer have time to carry on classes for 
the deaf. However, there are several hear- 
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ing people now interested, and sooner or 
later, I hope and believe, Mexico, Panama 
and the other republics will follow the ex. 
ample set by Honduras and Guatemala. 


Honduran Novelist 


Another event has put Honduras, the 
“forgotten country,” on the map as a place 
where, in spite of comparative poverty and 
lack of enterprise, one finds a good deal of 
cultural, educational and social progress, 
A school principal whom I have known 
ever since I came to Honduras won the 
first prize in Farrar and Rinehart’s second 
literary contest with a novel about the life 
of a Honduran school teacher. I had read 
one of her former books and find her style 
smoothly flowing and very easy to read. 
All of us who have Honduran blood are 
very proud of her, as you can imagine, 
Her name is Argentina Diaz Lozano, and 
she is short and plump, with black hair and 
eyes and fair skin. With another progres. 
sive teacher, she founded a modern acad- 
emy or “finishing school,” but even so was 
hard put to it to support her large family. 
Then, out of a clear sky, she wins—smack! 
two thousand dollars, which is a big for- 
tune here, and which, translated into four 
thousand lempiras or pesos, sounds more 
impressive than ever. 


Progress in School 


My pupils continue to make good prog: 
ress despite my lack of training. After 
four years of instruction, Lutero can now 
carry on conversation with anyone, with- 
out using signs or resorting to pencil and 
paper. It is true that he listens more than 
he talks, but I think he has made a satis 
factory beginning. Now I have started 
him on geography and history. The young: 
er pupils can now read simple messages, 
write short compositions, and read aloud. 
I find my grading to be more appropriate 
than I realized at first. The elementary 
grade prepares the new pupils by develop 
ing their senses and by teaching them the 
most important words and a few sentences; 
the first grade corresponds to the kinder 
garten, the second grade to the first grade 
in a school for the normally hearing. When 
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I decided to start Lutero, who is now in 
what corresponds to the third grade in a 
regular school, on history and geography, 
I found that I had followed the approved 
program, inasmuch as the teaching of these 
two subjects starts in the third grade. 


Education in Central America 


My idea is to give my pupils the basic 
foundation which will enable them to hold 
their own with normally hearing people af- 
ter leaving school. I do not attempt to stuff 
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their heads with details of all the unneces- 
sary courses taught in the schools here— 
zoology, botany, anatomy, astronomy, psy- 
chology, philosophy, geology, minerology, 
etc. Yes, believe it or not, from the first 
grade on, Central American children attend 
school from seven in the morning to five 
or seven in the evening, with only Thursday 
afternoons and Sundays off, and with but 
one or two days’ holiday at Christmas; 
and during the six years of grammar school 
(Continued on page 604) 





The Heider Diagnosis 
One Deaf Man’s Opinion 


by Fritz and Grace Heider in the June 

and July Votta Review. They are 
fascinating studies of the psychology of 
the deaf, and there is a great deal of truth 
in the Heider’s diagnosis of standard of 
achievement as being the factor which leads 
to happiness or unhappiness. For emo- 
tionally balanced persons, that probably 
is the only factor. Where introversion is 
concerned, I suppose there are others. 

It doesn’t take much introversion on my 
part to know that the Heider analysis is 
an accurate description of my own past 
history. My standard of achievement has 
always been the standard of success 
achieved by my classmates at college, pro- 
fessionally trained B.A. and Ph.B. grad- 
uates in Commerce, to be more specific. 
(In those days many of the Letters and 
Science students clerked in grocery stores 
after graduation.) Naturally, I did not 
have the same financial success as my hear- 
ing friends had, until I found a profes- 
sion where my handicap was at the same 
minimum as it was in college. In college, 
I was normally. happy; I did slightly better 
than most of my friends, and rather ex- 
pected to keep it up in the business world. 
I still do. 

What baffles me is that I know some peo- 
ple who are only hard of hearing and who 


| HAVE read with interest the articles 


seem to be having more trouble getting 
along than I do, although I have been deaf 
since I was five years old. These persons - 
speak as well as I, or better, and use as 
good language. Some of them can use the 
telephone, the one factor that has proved 
an insoluble problem in my business ef- 
forts. Perhaps the hard of hearing have 
a mental bogey that prevents them from 
approaching people and problems in the 
realistic manner the totally deaf have at- 
tained. Or perhaps the hard of hearing 
have such a small handicap that they are 
not pressed to the same extremes of effort 
and study that the totally deaf must reach 
in order to achieve a measure of success. 

The Heiders do not say that their prin- 
ciple of: aspirational level applies to the 
deaf alone. It seems to me that all peo- 
ple who take life too seriously are subject 
to alternate moods of high exaltation or 
deep dejection, depending upon their luck 
at the moment. Is there anything on the 
books to indicate that people who take 
life as a game, who live to see what score 
they can ring up—to see what they can 
do with what there is of themselves, and 
not for any serious purpose—enjoy life 
more than most others? Anyhow, some- 
one tacked up a sign in this office the other 
day: “Don’t take life too seriously; you 
never get out of it alive!” 
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A Unit-A Hobby Show 


By ANN M. MULHOLLAND 


I. Aims 


. General. 

1. To arouse further interest in read- 
ing. 

2. To develop ideas for new and more 
mature hobbies. 

3. To train powers of observation and 
judgment. 

. Specific. 

1. To arouse interest in leisure time 
activities, especially those with 
greater educational value. 

2. To enrich the vocabulary. 

3. To provide a stimulus for express- 
ing individual tastes and_prefer- 
ences. 

4. To give an impetus to spontaneous 
expression. 


II. Preparations 


. Committee appointed. 
1. Duties: 
a. Arrangement and labeling of ex- 
hibits. 
b. Publicity. 
c. Reception—hosts and hostesses. 
2. Representatives from several classes 
but dominated by grade nine. 


. Plans made by pupils in form of class 

meeting. 

1. First week. 

Class meeting. 

Vocabulary and expressions. 

Compositions. 

Exhibits entered—Friday. 

econd week. 

a. Labeling of exhibits. 

b. Setting up of exhibits. (Division 
into two groups—pupil and 
faculty—under handcraft, col- 
lections, original work.) 

c. Show open Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. 

d. Invitation to parents on Tues- 


day. 


Nae op 


Ill. The Hobby Show 


A. Procedure for the show. 


1. Tour begun by hostess greeting each 
visitor at door. 

2. Guests invited to ask questions. 

3. Explanation of posters and exhibits. 


. Types of exhibits. 


1. Collections—coins, stamps, scrap- 
books, postcards, miniatures, ani- 
mals, dolls, rare old books (one 
over 350 years old), and favorite 
reading books. 

2. Handcraft—clay models, sample of 
crocheting, knitting, tatting, lace, 
embroidery, soap carving, airplane 
models, and wooden models. 

3. Art work—pencil sketches of dogs, 
comic characters, copies of famous 
pictures, water colors, etc. 

4. Faculty exhibits. 


a. Collections—bells, black lace,’ 


Boston newspapers of 1918, 
vases, boxes, scrapbooks of trips, 
verse, etc. 

b. Handcraft—pottery. 

c. Art work—painting. 


IV. Composition 


. Oral. 


1. Open invitation to the school to sub- 
mit exhibits. 
2. Personal invitation to each teacher 
and class. 
3. Long prepared composition given 
from outline. 
4. Explanation of a certain number of 
the exhibits—spontaneous. 
a. Interesting facts pertaining to a 
table of exhibits. 
b. Questions asked by faculty, pu- 
pils, and visitors. . 
5. Criticism by classmates of oral com- 
positions. 


. Written. 


1. Brief précis-like composition—My 


Hobby. 
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2. Long composition — My Hobby— host prized possession 
following simple outline developed hostess philatelist 
by class: original bibliophile 
a. What my hobby is. unusual Madonnas 
b. How I became interested in it. . Expressions. (Samples) 
c. Something interesting about it. 1. ites & \collecting 
d. My plans for the future. ; ) making 
e. Other hobbies. 2 became interested in 
ach 3. The Hobby Show—a composition 3. To be interesting. 
describing the exhibits which ap- 4 won a prize for 
; pealed most to the pupils with an 5 awarded a prize for 
its. explanation. 6. In the near future 
4. The Hobby Issue of the class paper. ’. Grammar. 
‘ap- The Newscope. 1. Correlated with composition work 
ani- a. Selected compositions. especially in the use of grammatical 
one b. Brief news items of interest. terms to criticize sentence and para- 
rite 5. Letter-writing. graph structure. 
a. Correspondence with the Florida 
of School for the Deaf. VII. Outcomes 
on b. wnat letters to two sick . Language. 
classmates. 1. Promoted spontaneous expression. 
a V. Reading 2. Served as a basis for both new and 
iti reviewed language points. 
A. Class reading. 3. Increased vocabulary. 
1. Growth in Reading—Book One— . Reading. \ 
ee Robert C. Pooley and Fred G. Wal- 1. Awakened to other hobbies through 
. cott. (Scott, Foresman and Com- the library deposit. 
18, ; ' ae 
: pany.) . f 2. Realized one of the teacher’s aims 
ie a. For Sportsmanship—p. i0. by recognizing reading as a hobby. 
b. Tony’s Hobby—p. 44. C. Social. 
c. Coin Collecting—p. 66. l. Overcame personality differences 
d. They Ride Their Hobbies—pp. shyness, feeling of inferiority, etc. 
76-78. 2. Achieved natural, rhythmic speech. 
B. Library corner. 3. Aroused interest of the entire school 
b- 1. A deposit of books on hobbies from even to lowest grades. 
the library. 4. Aroused pride in class achievement. 
er 2. Newspaper clippings on various J). /ndividual. 
people and their hobbies. 1. Stimulated ideas for different hob- 
en bies. 
VE hangneg? 2. Recognition of personal achieve- 
of A. Spelling and vocabulary. ment. 
an exhibit poster 
a a collection interested Our Hobbies 
collecting model Decstiied S Pinte 
u- to collect occupation 
knitting activity Collecting Coins 
n- to knit hobbies Collecting coins from foreign countries 
modeling leisure is my hobby. 
to arrange carving I became interested in collecting when 
ly tatting to carve my grandmother showed me some of her 
pastime rhythm room rare coins and when Miss Weaver gave 
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“THINGS I MADE”—HANDCRAFT EXHIBITS PREPARED BY PUPILS OF THE HORACE MANN 
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SCHOOL, BOSTON, FOR THE SCHOOL’S HOBBY SHOW 


I then started to collect 
I plan to keep on saving 
them because, maybe fifty years from now, 
they may be worth money. , 
My other hobbies are playing the piano 
and reading fiction. 
Marian McDonatp, Grade 9. 


me some of hers. 
coins myself. 


Collecting Envelopes 


My hobby is collecting envelopes. I 
started to collect them several years ago. 
A friend of mine gave me some envelopes 
with stamps to add to my collection, That 
is how I became interested in them. It is 
so interesting because there are different 
stamps, post marks, and colors of envel- 
opes. Some of the postmarks are round, 
square, and triangular. Also some of the 
stamps are on the back, across, and down 
the side of the envelopes. The Chinese 
people like the envelopes to have a picture 
of nature on the left side. They think that 


their handwriting is more beautiful on 
envelopes instead of printed letters that 
we have sometimes. 

I have another hobby which is collecting 
pictures of different inventions, but I have 
not very many of these right now. 

Marte Lyons, Grade 9. 


Horseback Riding 
My hobby is horseback riding. I be- 


came interested in it when my brother Joe 
taught me how to ride. I can ride pretty 
well. I know how to post. I like to ride 
horseback very much. 
My other hobby is playing games such 
as Monopoly, checkers, and cards. 
Rita SCHNEIDER, Grade 8A. 


Collecting Dolls 


My hobby is collecting foreign dolls. I 
have about thirty dolls in my collection. 
My mother gave me my first doll three 
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years ago. It was a Chinese doll. My 
aunt gave me my second doll which was a 
Shirley Temple doll. Then my uncle Si 
brought me a Negro doll from Cuba where 
he was on vacation. My mother bought 
me an Austrian doll in town. Grand- 
mother gave me an old English doll which 
was made of china, and my mother made a 
taffeta and lace dress for it. I also have 
a Hungarian doll named Kruba Bra, and 
dolls from Sweden, Norway, and Russia. 
Mother made the dress for my Indian doll. 
I won the American doll at Nantasket 
Beach one summer. It was the first time 
I won anything. 
I like my collection of dolls very much. 
I hope that some day I shall have a doll 
from almost every country in the world. 
ELEANOR KoopMan, Grade 8A. 


Accounts Written by Pupils 
A Hobby Show 


We saw a Hobby Show upstairs Tuesday. 


We saw many things. 

The children made things. 

They saved things. 

The teachers made things. 

They saved things. 

We looked and looked. 

We did not touch anything. 

We thanked Miss Mulholland. 

Then we went back to our room. 
GRADE l. 


Journal 


Last Tuesday I went to a hobby show. 
I saw many things that the children in 
Miss Shiels’s room brought to school. 
MaRILYN ZIsSMAN, Grade 2. 


The Hobby Show 


We went to a Hobby Show. 
We saw many books. 
We saw many dolls of a long time ago. 
I saw many pictures. 
I saw many bells. 
FREDERICK KELLIHER, Grade 3. 
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Our Hobby Show 
On March tenth and eleventh, the Hobby 
Show was held in the Rhythm room. This 
show was the best of all shows in this 
school. 


On the morning of March tenth grades 
eight and nine helped Miss Mulholland to 
get the different kinds of collections ready 
for that afternoon, but we were all through 
by eleven o’clock. In the meantime some 
children and teachers came to see the ex- 
hibits. Most of them found that there 
were three or four very interesting exhibits 
in the show. There were Mrs. English’s 
collection of bells, Miss Fitzgerald’s collec- 
tion of old newspapers, Mary Louise Guil- 
ford’s pencil sketches of dogs. 

Yesterday morning a newspaper man 
came to the show to take some pictures of 
our class. We all hoped that they would 
have them in the newspaper, but Anna’s 
picture was the only one that succeeded in 
passing the Editor of the Globe. 


Then later we had many visitors from 
the Floating Hospital. They enjoyed our 
show very much. That afternoon some 
children’s parents came, too. They enjoyed 
the show, too. 

Just before the show closed, Miss Hen- 
derson awarded the prizes. 

Doris Essery, Grade 9. 


Visitors to Our Hobby Show 

Yesterday morning the girls from the 
Floating Hospital came to visit our school 
to see the Hobby Show. They went to the 
Rhythm Room to see the hobby exhibits. 

I was the first in line and told them all 
about the exhibits on my table. They told 
me that they were very interesting. I was 
glad that they liked the Hobby exhibits. 
I asked one of the girls what her hobby 
was. She told me that her hobby was 
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music. The girls told-me that they liked 
the pictures of the movie stars. The girls 
thanked me for talking to them about hob. 
bies. The girls told me that they enjoyed 
the Hobby Show very much. I was happy. 

Yesterday afternoon some mothers came 
to see the Hobby Show. I told them all 
about the scrapbooks, etc. They were very 
interested in them. They liked the Hobby 
Show very much. 

ANNA CIULLA, Grade 9. 


The Hobby Show 

Yesterday at school we had a Hobby 
Show. The children in the upper grades 
each brought a hobby to be exhibited. | 
brought a wooden cabin that I had made 
while I was sick. 

The Hobby Show was very interesting. 
There were collections of many different 
things such as stamps, buttons, lace, books, 
postcards, vases, pictures, and photographs 
taken in foreign countries. There were 
also many things that were made by hand. 
There were model airplanes, clay soldiers 
and tanks, things built from Erector sets, 
and crocheted and knitted things. 

Besides these there was a collection of 
beautiful vases made in foreign countries. 
There were newspapers announcing the end 
of the last war. There were pictures on 
the walls, also. One of the most interest- 
ing, I think, was a clipping Miss Henderson 
brought in about a hobby her cousin had 
of running a miniature railroad. There 
are many feet of track in his cellar, 
villages, scenery, bridges that lift stations, 
and countless other things. I think it would 
be fun to start something like that when I 
get older. 

Yesterday morning a Globe photographer 
came and took pictures of some of the 
children. 

Harotp MacLaucuHLin, Grade 9. 





Parker. 
child?” 


You may have heard the story of the late well-known educator, Francis Mayland 
A mother came to him and asked, ““When can I begin the education of my 


“Madam, when will your child be born?’ 
“Good gracious!” exclaimed the woman. “He is already five years old.” 


“Well,” said Parker, “don’t stand there talking. 


lost the best five years of his life.” 


Hurry home. You already have 


—Mrs. Spencer Tracy in The California Parent-Teacher. 
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Outlines of Professional Literature 


2. The Project Report of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


Foreword: This is one of a series of studies of published. material dealing with the education 
of the deaf, and is part of a report presented in June 1943 to the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, by its Committee on the Use of Professional Literature. 


is “Care and Education for Excep- 

tional Children in Tennessee.” It is 
a 300-page report of progress made in 
1939-1942, on a special education project. 
Copies, at $1.00 each, may be obtained 
from the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Hume Fogg Building, Nash- 
ville. 

This book should be in the library of 
every school for the deaf, because: 

1. It resulted from the united effort of 
a state university, state educational depart- 
ments, and a group of intelligent, well in- 
formed parents. 

2. It shows community awareness of the 
needs of exceptional children. 

3. It presents the whole subject of spe- 
cial education in an interesting way, so as 
to make its importance easily understood 
by the layman. 

4. It takes into consideration not only 
present methods of educating physically 
handicapped children, but plans for im- 
proving such methods, and also plans for 
preventing, where possible, the conditions 
which produce such defects in children. 

This book could profitably be studied by 
teachers of the deaf, because: 

1. It presents the whole problem of the 
exceptional child with relation to: 

. community responsibility 
. state educational programs 
. state supervisory programs 
. state legislation 

. teacher certification 

teacher preparation 
. evaluation of the present program 
. proposed programs during war 

emergency 

need for future planning 


A volume dealt with in this outline 


mo ao oe 


= OS 


eee 
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2. While the sections on the deaf and 
the hard of hearing fill only about 25 of 
the 300 pages, the plan of the report re- 
lates the program for the deaf and the hard 
of hearing to the general educational set- 
up, and indicates ways in which the public 
may profitably be informed as to the needs 
and possibilities of children with defective 
hearing. 

3. There is definite need for a break- 
down of prejudice against the handicapped 
adult, and the first step in breaking down 
this prejudice is to present the handicapped 
child to the public, not as an object of 
charity, but as a community asset. 

Suggestions for using this book as a 
topic of discussion at teachers’ meetings: 

1. Have two copies, one to remain on 
the library shelf for reference, one to be 
studied by a reporting committee. 

2. Study the plan of presentation: the 
outline form, the many illustrations, the 
subordination of statistics to interesting 
text. 

3. Note the many cooperating agencies 
that had a hand in preparation of the book, 
and discuss ways to secure such coopera- 
tion in your own community. 

4. Note that this is strictly a P.T.A. 
project, and that parents had the greater 
hand in it. Are there intelligent parents 
among your school clientele, whose possi- 
ble contributions you have been overlook- 
ing? 

5. Do you disagree with anything in the 
book? For instance, the statements as to 
probable causes of deafness on page 209. 
Does not such misinformation suggest the 
need for further enlightenment of the pub- 
lic in such matters? 
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3. The Report on Speech Reading 


By Sapie I. OWENs 


HIS report* represents work of sev- 

eral outstanding educators of the 

deaf. It is thought-provoking and is 
presented in a concise, workable article. 


The article is based on the assumption 
that speech reading does not receive its 
rightful time in the daily school program: 
that in instances it has been sacrificed so 
that acoustic training might find a place. 
Regarding speech reading as a tool rather 
than a subject per se, it- emphasizes that 
it should be taught not only as a skill but 
also integratedly with the language, read- 
ing, and other common branches through 
the use of a basic speech reading vocabul- 


ary. Eighteen points are enumerated 
which contribute to the failure of speech 
reading. 


This reviewer is in accord with the em- 
phasis placed on the importance of a basic 
speech reading vocabulary that will carry 
over into everyday life, and believes that 
nothing will take the place of such empha- 
sis. However, it is not felt, as the article 
suggests, that the time given to the train- 
ing of residual hearing through the use of 
hearing aids is taken from the speech read- 
ing program. In fact, it has been the ex- 
perience in our school that speech reading 
and acoustic training benefit each other 
when used together. In support of this 





*Speech Reading in School for the Deaf, an Asso- 
ciation Committee Report, VoLTA REVIEW, November, 
1942. 


opinion, read “Acoustic Training Helps 
Lip Reading,” by Fritz Heider, Vouta 
Review, March 1943. The point to be 
stressed, it seems, is that speech reading 
must not lose its essential place; that 
loyalty to it must be stressed when other 
teaching means appear that might take its 
place on the program. 

Readers of the article should be entirely 
in accord with the thought presented that 
language acquirement, grouped around ac. 
tivities and experiences of the child today, 
will lead to better basic material for the 
use of speech reading in everyday life. 

The chief value of the article is in its 
suggestibility from both a motivation and 
a method standpoint. It could well serve: 

First, as a basis for study by groups 
within a school, followed by a discussion 
by the entire faculty. 

Second, as a basis for an experiment 
with two controlled groups of pupils, to 
find out whether acoustic training helps or 
hinders speech reading. For example, take 
two groups of pupils, one which has had 
acoustic training and one which has had 
none, of approximately the same age, the 
same mental level, and the same academic 
level. Give speech reading tests to see 
which group gets the higher score. 

Our school discussed this article as I am 
recommending it to be used, and the view- 
points of the different groups are reflected 
in this report. 





Illness can come to any of us. 
It could happen here—in our own family. 


hood—our own community—the larger family. 


Handicapping conditions can strike at any home. 
It is happening here—in our own neighbor- 


How far are we willing to go to see it 


that the handicapped boy or girl who is a member of that larger family—to which we 
too belong—has his chance for security and achievement? The world will need his con- 


tribution after this war is over. 


The home and the school can help him to make that 


contribution, but only if his handicap is frankly recognized and competently handled. 


—Elise H. Martens in National Parent-Teacher. 
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Enjoy October! 


EAR Fellow Teachers: 
|) We hope you and your charges can 
get outdoors often enough to enjoy 
October, to our mind the most beautiful 


month of the school year. 


We hope the younger children can see 





the late bird migrations, and watch the 
squirrels getting their nuts for winter. We 
hope they can play in the falling leaves, 
and make wreaths and leaf chains to their 
hearts’ content. Getting acquainted with 
the signs of changing seasons is an impor- 
tant part of their education. 

Older pupils will learn about many more 
evidences of autumn if they can take hikes 
to the woods, and make campfires, and 
smell that unforgettable wood smoke that 
means so much in the memories of us older 
people. 


Columbus Day 


Let’s celebrate this date for all we're 
worth. Advanced pupils can stage panto- 
mimes and shadow pictures, with card- 
board cut-outs of ships and figures of 
Columbus and his men, and the natives. 
Or they may prefer to make up their own 
little play and give it before the younger 
children. It does not matter if the young- 
est children do not quite know what it is 
all about. Next year, on October twelfth, 
they will enjoy that program better for 
having had the experience of this one. 

The Flag should have a big place in the 
ceremonies. America, of course, should be 
sung or recited. 

An exercise for eight girls, each carry- 
ing a large cut-out letter, so that all stand- 
ing up together spell Columbus, would be 
fascinating. 

But whatever the exercises, be sure the 
story of Columbus is told simply enough 
for most of the children to get. It is a 
thrilling tale, and it is our American heri- 
tage. “The True Story of Christopher 
Columbus” by E. S. Brooks, is a good book 
for older children to consult. 


Hallowe’en 


This is the time for one of the big 
school parties of the year. If the weather 
is mild we suggest that you have an out- 
door parade of all the children in school 
in their Hallowe’en suits, preceding the 


party. Seeing other masqueraders and 
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showing off one’s own 
suit is a large part of #} ff 
Hallowe’en fun. y / 
If you are in a big a 
school why not let the 
Advanced School enter- 
tain the younger chil- 
dren this year? Differ- 
might 
have charge of games, | 
decorations, refresh- ans dh 


™ 


ments and costumes. Ke, 





) 
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We are firm believers 
in getting the whole school family together. 
(Measles and chicken pox may prevent it 
later. ) 


Here again, the older youngsters will 
like the stories about old England and 
Scotland, when people met outdoors, on 
the eve of All Saints Day, and built huge 
fires to keep away the dragons and other 
monsters they believed ran about on that 
night. The children will like their suits 
more when they are told that long ago 
people wore the same funny suits, only 
then they wore them to hide themselves 
from evil spirits. 


They will be interested in knowing that 
the Hallowe’en games are old, too, and have 
come down to us from early days. In Scot- 
land, long ago, people ducked for apples, 
and carried candles to study the shadows, 
and cut apple parings to throw over their 
shoulders. 

Older boys and girls will appreciate the 
famous poem, “Hallowe’en,” by Robert 
Burns, and some of them may like to con- 
sult the “Book of Hallowe’en,” by R. E. 
Kelly, which explains many of the curious 
customs and superstitions that belong to 
the anniversary. 


Pieces for Hallowe’en Assembly 


For small child holding Jack-o-lantern 
A’ pumpkin, a pumpkin! 

Daddy got me a big pumpkin. 

I made face and chin, 

Put a candle within, 

And a lantern I made of the pumpkin. 
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Concerning Behavior 


A letter from a Not-So-Constant Reader 
is on our desk, saying among other things: 

I see you have called off your strenuous cam- 
paign for courtesy. How come? Did you decide 
our pupils were courteous enough? Or did you 
just give up? 

Neither! We will never give up! And 
we do not believe our pupils are as polite as 
it is possible for them to be. 

But more and more it has come home to 
us that trying to spread a veneer of courtesy 
on our deaf graduates, or even on our teen 
age boys and girls, is futile. The process 
of making them courteous should have be- 
gun many years before, and should have 
been considered more important than lip 
reading. Of course, it was begun. It was 
considered important, but to our mind, not 
important enough, even yet. 

This past summer we have had to write 
several letters of recommendation for young 
deaf friends who wanted jobs. Not one 
wrote to tell us he had given our name as 
reference. Not one bothered to thank us 
after getting the job. 

Probably not one of those boys knew the 
polite thing to do in such circumstances. 
No one had ever told him. The situation 
never came up. 

A relative of mine lives next door to a 
deaf boy whom she likes, and for whom 
she secured a summer job through her hus- 
band’s influence. Yesterday she got off the 
train with her arms full of packages. This 
boy alighted from the same train, and 
walked home with her, 
chatting happily about ‘ 
his job. But never once £, 
did he offer to help vs 
with her 


bundles, \V "ap » 
though some of them Lo 
were heavy. iy t 


oy! 


Of course you know 
she picked up the tele- { 
phone as soon as she 
got indoors. “Don’t 
you teach your pupils | 
any manners?” she de- 
manded. a 
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1 wanted to ask her why she held us 
teachers any more responsible than the 
boy’s parents, or why she herself had not 
suggested the right thing for him to do 
when walking with a lady. But I refrained. 
This boy’s father is a college professor, and 
his mother is an artist. They have taken 
the boy to expensive ear doctors, traveling 
hundreds of miles, if necessary, and giving 
up all their time. Why haven’t they spent 
as much time on their son’s manners? But 
I felt guilty, too. 

We might as well 
recognize the fact that 
we teachers are the 
only ones who will 
teach the majority of 
our pupils the rules 
of polite behavior. 
Thoughtful, unde r- 
standing parents like 
those who write in to 
this magazine are in the minority. Most 
people don’t understand. 

No matter how much we wish to ignore 
the differences between our deaf children 
and their hearing brothers and sisters, no 
matter how much we wish them to asso- 
ciate with hearing children, and be consid- 
ered as children rather than handicapped 
children, there are certain differences that 
we cannot ignore. 

Because of their deafness, our pupils 
miss many of the experiences their hearing 
brothers and sisters get in abundance. Al- 
so, they fail to absorb the thousand and 
one parental admonitions bestowed on 
other children, every day, from babyhood 
on. 

Courtesy is not manners. It goes deeper 
than that. It depends on personality, and 
character, and whether a child is socialized, 
whether he learns to cooperate, to place his 
responsibilities to others above his indi- 
vidual desires. 

Hearing children, from their earliest 
days, have a chance to meet other children, 
to talk with them, play with them and work 
with them. They learn to accept help and 
give help, to consider the rights of other 


I’m glad he came. 


Columbus 
(For Assembly on October 12th) 


Three ships sailed over the sea, 
A long, long time ago, 
The Nina, the Pinta, the Santa Marie. 


Their names we know. 


Columbus was the leader. 
It was fourteen ninety-two. 
He found a new world. We live here. 
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children and to be agreeable, or the other 
children won’t play with them. 

Gradually their flow of energy is turned 
in the right direction, with the help of sym- 
pathetic older folks. Gradually they learn 
to appreciate what is fine and beautiful. 
Some children are pretty slow about it, but 
they do grow. 

How can we manage this for our be- 
loved deaf children? 

It seems to me that we must first recog- 
nize the fact that our 
children start a long 
way behind their 
hearing brothers and 
sisters, that they must 
have as many of the 
experiences hearing 
children have as pos- 
sible, and that they 
must have more help 
from us. Some things 


Aren’t you? 


must be taught. 

A sense of responsibility does not come 
instinctively to anyone. We have to learn 
the path of duty, and even then some of us 
do not choose to follow it. Yet we hearing 
folks can mingle with the world and see 
goodness and courage and faith and cheer- 
fulness all about us, every day. 

How can we expect our deaf children 
to choose goodness unless, from early days, 
they have been helped to acquire an appre- 
ciation of goodness? 

We know certain readers who will dis- 
agree with our opinion, but here it is. We 
believe in giving some little reward to the 
tiny deaf child who chooses to do right 
when he has a chance to do wrong. He is 
learning! We wish to make goodness at- 
tractive to him. Of course this is the low- 
est form of learning. His growth must 
not stop here. We must continue, by re- 
warding or praising him when he is good, 
and seeing that he pays a penalty when he 
is deliberately bad, so that goodness will 
seem desirable to him and we must try to 
help him learn gradually that the biggest 
reward for doing right is the satisfaction in 
one’s own heart. 
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But in the beginning, goodness must be 
made attractive, more attractive than wrong 
doing. We must teach goodness, just as 
we teach addition. 

If we insist on clean faces, clean hands, 
clean teeth, clean clothes, the deafest child 
will gradually be learning the comfort of 
cleanliness. , He will grow to dislike being 
dirty. 

Three years ago, Buster taught us that. 
Buster would come into school after tum- 
bling around on the muddy playground, 
so grimy no other child would sit beside 
him, and he had to go back to the house 
and get cleaned up, though he was a day 
pupil. His father gave a handsome present 
to the housemother for all her trouble, but 
it took some time for Buster to learn to 
wash up before coming into school. Gradu- 
ally he did learn, through the combined 
efforts of classmates, housemothers, and 
teachers. One day when he brought fifty- 
three peanuts in their shells to divide 
among twelve children. he insisted on wash- 
ing his hands before beginning to count 
out the peanuts. 


If we insist on a child’s answering those 
who address him, even if he does no more 
than say, “Yes, Mr. ——— —.,” or “No, I 
do not,” he will gradually acquire the habit 
of answering when spoken to, instead of 
just staring—one of the complaints made 
most frequently against deaf children. If 
we insist on his being considerate, showing 
respect to older folks, maintaining a friend- 
ly manner, respecting other children’s de- 
sires, gradually he will grow accustomed 
to doing so. But at first he needs help. He 
may need a little pressure. 

Plenty of experiences are necessary. The 
child who is most generous with his pret- 
zels may be most selfish about sharing the 
clock-face or taking the best seat at the 
picnic table. It’s up to teacher to see that 
the opportunities provided by these experi- 
ences do not slip by unused. 

If Milly drops her bead necklace on the 
floor, the first day of the term, and the 
beads scatter, and not one child helps her 
to pick them up until reminded by Teacher, 
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it’s Teacher’s fault, if next week, when 
Tommy spills his nickels and pennies, he 
has to pick them up all by himself. 

One of the greatest dangers in schools 
for deaf children, we all know, is that some 
pupils just sit, feeling no responsibility to 
take the initiative, or to help themselves. 
The stolid deaf person is always the hard- 
est to help. Maybe he was the easiest child 
to teach in his school years, docile, tract- 
able, willing to follow the teacher in any- 
thing she directed, because it was less trou- 
ble that way—but doing nothing he was 
not made to do. 

No one learns courtesy this way. We 
can’t possibly foresee every situation our 
deaf children will have to meet. They 
need plenty of action, and new experiences, 
and teacher help—with less and less teacher 
help as time goes on. And from the first 
we must commend every bit of spontaneous 
politeness and consideration for others that 
we see. We'd better! 

Today we forgot this, when Sammy de- 
cided, while our back was turned and we 
were hearing Izzie’s SH, to pour fresh wa- 
ter on the flowers on the desk, and poured 
the water all over the report for the office. 

But tomorrow we'll try harder to re- 
member. 


Pieces for Hallowe’en Assembly 


For child holding bunch of red leaves 
The trees have turned their leaves to red, 
The prettiest ever seen. 

They gave us leaves to trim the house 
For parties, Hallowe’en. 


In the Radio Reporter Mode 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen, 
and a restful afternoon to you all. This is 
your School News Reporter, bringing you 
live news of your school, today, and every 
day, at four-thirty P. M. 

Big news is about to break in Room 17. 
Bully Brownhead lunged up to Toughie 
Callahan just before recess, with fire in his 
eye and power in his fist, and the two were 
prevented from plunging into battle only 


(Continued on page 604) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Actual Letters Exchanged Among Members of the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club 


Brother and Sister 


Dale, four, has been in a small private 
school for the deaf nearly a year. Sharon, 
two and a half, is not yet in school. 

T WAS pleasant to receive the round- 
| about while Dale is at home. We have 

had a better chance to see improvement 
than we had last summer. He has started 
picking up words, and knowing how to 
use them. Lately he has added to his 
vocabulary clean, dirty, fire, bread. He is 
also starting to put words together in short 
sentences. The sentence he says and likes 
the best is “I love you,” and when he says 
that he gives you a big hug. He is still the 
baby of his school, and gets plenty of at- 
tention, which he likes. 

We have been having quite a time with 
Sharon. She lifts her voice in a high, 
shrill screech, and it is hard to make her 
stop. We have been talking to her a lot, 
and I think she has the idea she is talking 
when she shouts that way. We taught her 
the word “mama,” and she says it plainly 
when she feels like it. She is very active 
and energetic, and would much rather play 
with the boys than with her dolls. 

Mrs. R. B., NortH Dakota. 


“Keeping Normal Children Normal” 


Joyce, five and a half, is a resident pupil 
at the Lexington School, New York. 

It was a treat when the roundabout ar- 
rived. It is encouraging for the parents of 
younger children to learn how well youths 
like Kim and Lawrence are progressing, 
and how they fit into the normal pattern of 
life. 

Mrs. B., we have had experience with 
Joyce similar to yours with Sharon. Joyce 
resorted to almost unearthly screeching 
when she was small, and it reminded me 
invariably of the piercing calls of the Val- 
kyrie as Wagner interpreted it. I am happy 
to tell you, however, that the occasions 


when we hear this are becoming more and 
more rare now that speech is definitely 
established. When Joyce does try scream- 
ing as a means of expression, we tell her 
it hurts our ears, and ask her to please talk 
softly. 

Joyce is showing more and more prog- 
ress. She is a member of a fast moving 
group at school, and can read quite well. 
She knows how to spell and write in manu- 
script every word she can read. She is 
also well launched on fundamental arith- 
metic combinations, and is far better ad- 
vanced in that respect than my six and a 
half year old normally hearing nephew. 

Last week when I observed in her class, 
they were taking up the plural of nouns, 
working out the meaning in connection 
with a drawing and lip reading lesson. 
Joyce called her teacher’s attention to the 
discrepancy she thought existed in the 
word “fish,” which she thought should have 
an “s” to denote the plural. The teacher 
explained that some words were just “dif- 
ferent,” but that most words added the “s.” 
Joyce accepted the situation, but I was in- 
terested to see how observant she was. 

Joyce’s behavior is vastly improved over 
last year’s. Her homecomings are really 
delightful, and as she herself says as she 
marks her little calendar, “Friday, come 
home, have fun.” 

It seems that a family can’t have com- 
pletely smooth sailing at any time, for just 
as Joyce is adjusting herself beautifully, 
we begin to have considerable difficulty 
with our older hearing daughter, Judith, 
nine and a half years old. Judith used to 
be oversympathetic toward Joyce, making 
it hard for me to discipline Joyce, but now 
Judith is playing up for attention in every 
conceivable way, trying out on us all of 
Joyce’s former stunts, from the unduly 
raised voice to the n’th degree of a temper 
tantrum. We are, of course, trying to take 
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the situation in hand by applying the rules 
of child psychology, ignoring the bad and 
praising the good. However, it is trying 
at times. 

It brings to mind a passage I read a long 
time ago in which the author said that 
keeping the normal members of the family 
normal is just as much of a job as helping 
the handicapped member overcome his 
handicap. The task makes me think of a 
new word I came across recently—‘syn- 
ergism”—which is defined as the force that 
can make two times two equal five. The 
word has its roots in the classic Greek, 
with connotations for the chemist, the doc- 
tor and the theologian. It means, basically, 
force working together to produce a whole 
greater than the sum of the parts. If we 
construe it in a broad sense it may assume 
special significance for us in regard to the 
efforts we must make on behalf of our 
children, particularly in these trying times. 
when we are all trying our best to lend a 
hand in the “making of tomorrow.” 

Mrs. S. B., New York. 


Building A Vocabulary 


Ann, eight years old, attends the Horace 
Mann School, Roxbury, Mass. 

Ann is doing excellent work in school 
this year, learning fast and loving her 
work. She has a good vocabulary now, 
and is trying much harder in her speech. 
Her voice is not unpleasant in pitch, but 
becomes shrill if she forces it too hard, 
and frequently she speaks much too loud. 

Lately, Ann has been much interested 
in the calendar and the clock. We mark 
on the calendar all the days of the month 
on which we plan to do special things, such 
as take a shopping trip, go to the movies, 
even the appointment at the dentist’s. If 
for some reason we must change our plans, 
I’m up on the carpet and must have a good 
explanation. 

Then, the clock. Ann doesn’t really tell 
time yet, but she knows that when the 
hands are on certain figures we have din- 
ner, or go to bed, Father comes home, or 
it’s time for the bus. She goes to school 
on the bus, and as it is only a mile I go 
with her, and then walk home. 
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Ann’s teacher tells me she is well liked 
by her classmates, makes friends readily, 
and is an excellent mimic. I find that she 
gets on well with hearing adults, but hear. 
ing children are more slow to accept her, 
although they like her once they get over 
the strangeness. 

As an example of Ann’s growing ability 
to make sentences, the following came up 
because of the shortage of meat. Ann 
especially likes meat, and returned her plate 
at dinner the other evening saying indig. 
nantly, “Ann is large girl. Wants large 
meat.” 

Mrs. B., we had the same difficulty with 
Jack when he was the age your Judith is 
now. I found that by spending more time 
with him, following his interests, playing 
with him, reading to him, I improved the 
situation. We also used to tell him he 
must show his little sister the correct be- 
havior since she must learn by copying 
what other people did. 

Mrs. W. C., MASSACHUSETTS. 


Almost Ready to Graduate 


Kimball, sixteen, attends the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf. 

There was no trip to Maine for us this 
summer. Kim did farm work with a group 
from here. He could have worked in one 
of the mills, but the outdoors appeals to 
him more. He was interested in his school 
work all last year, and never put off his 
studying. The principal at Kim’s school 
says Kim’s class will be the youngest that 
has ever graduated from that school. 

I look at the pictures in the roundabout, 
and read the letters, and am reminded of 
so many things about Kim when he was 
smaller. I am glad you are all starting 
your children early in lip reading and 
other training. It pays dividends. Kim 
loved jigsaw puzzles when he was quite 
small, and as soon as he was old enough 
we bought him a saw and he made his own 
puzzles. 

We bought an electric hearing aid for 
Kim, and he hears sounds with it, but the 
speaking voice is hard for him to under: 
stand. 

Mrs. M. N., RHopeE IsLanp. 
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The Cub Scouts Are a Big Help 


Brian, ten, and Michael, six, attend a day 
school in Hamilton, Ontario. 

As always, I was delighted to have the 
roundabout. This time I seem to have 
a problem like Mrs. B’s. Brian’s behavior 
is anything but what I would like it to be. 
We still have temper tantrums, although of 
short duration, and I am wondering what 
to do in the way of discipline, as | am 
uneasy about the effect of this display of 
temper on Michael, who does everything 
Brian does. Both children miss their fath- 
er very much, and they take advantage 
of me when they can. For instance, I try 
to warn Brian that at a certain time he 
must go to bed, but almost invariably | 
have to use force and then we have open 
rebellion. I think our basic problem is 
disobedience, but perhaps it is a phase 
we are passing through. 

Yesterday, Brian became a member of 
the “Cubs,” the junior Boy Scouts. He 
was immensely thrilled about the whole 
affair, and to my infinite relief he joined 
in all the activities and did quite as well at 
the games as any other boy. He is the 
only deaf child in the troop. I may be able 
to capitalize on his interest in this new 
activity. Last night with great alacrity he 
helped me with the dishes, because another 
cub told us that he does the dishes at home. 
It appears, too, that Brian will take a good 
deal more pride in his personal appearance 
as “inspection” is a serious affair at each 
meeting. Tomorrow we shall go to town 
and buy the uniform, for Brian is to march 
in a parade on Saturday, as he says, “the 
same like soldiers.” The realization that as 
a cub, he could lose his neck scarf as a 
punishment for various offenses, may have 
a more chastening effect than anything I 
could cook up. 

Michael is doing good work at school. 
He says about thirty words clearly and 
distinctly. He tries to talk all day long. 
Next week the class will visit the nearest 
fire station, where the captain promises to 
let them see everything. Brian’s one hope 
is that there may be an alarm while they 
are in the station. 
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Both children are taking lunch to school 
now, I take them to school at nine and call 
for them at four. 

Mrs. L., your phrase “establishing au- 
thority” helped my morale greatly. When 
I realize that other children present their 
parents with problems similar to ours I feel 
better, somehow. 

Mrs. M. N., OnTARIO, CANADA. 


Sixteen, and Starting to Work 


Laurence, sixteen, attends the Minneap- 
olis Day School. 

Here it is vacation again, and Laurence 
is starting to work this summer. He is 
enrolled in the N.Y.A., and will be learning 
a trade while earning a salary. He is very 
happy about it, for he is following up 
work he did last year at school in drafting 
patterns. He is also taking wood work. 
Drafting opens many lines of interesting 
work, so this may mean something for the 
future. 

Our parent group is very happy because 
there is a chance that our school will be 
equipped with group hearing aids this year. 
Laurence wears an individual aid, and finds 
that it helps him, although his hearing loss 
is severe. 

Since the last. roundabout reached me, 
a small daughter has come to join our 
little family, and just now everything re- 
volves around her. Mr. S. sent the round- 
about on last time while I was in the hos- 
pital having the baby. 

Laurence enjoys reading the round- 
abouts, and the Votta Review. We all 
read the debate about lip reading, and 
found it most interesting. 

Mrs. C. S., MINNESOTA. 


From a New Member 


Donald, four, is not yet in school. 

I have just finished reading every word 
of the roundabout, and enjoyed every bit 
of it. My little boy is not yet five. I have 
tried to teach him, but so far he has not 
responded very well. However, he does 
many things just as a normally hearing 


child would do them, and he is well be- 
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haved. He plays well with hearing chil- 
dren, goes to parties with them, and does 
as the other children do. He says “mama” 
plainly, but will use the word for many 
different things. 

You see I am just a beginner, but I hope 
to learn much from the roundabout. 

Mrs. J. R.. NEBRASKA. 


A Five-Year-Old in a Day School 


Ned, five and a half, attends the Detroit 
Day School. 


At last I can tell how well my child is 
doing in school, and I am sure this is not 
just wishful thinking, for the school au- 
thorities are as enthusiastic as I am. It 
almost seems to me that we have seen a 
miracle. We tried all the things that were 
recommended, some that seemed like sense 
and some that didn’t. Last winter the 
school suggested that we give Ned thyroid. 
Without knowing Ned, and his strong, 
over-active body, I doubt that you could 
realize what utter nonsense this seemed to 
be. Ned has been described as hypertonic, 
hyperactive, hyperrestless—hyper, hyper, 
hyper. The doctor said, “Go ahead,” so 
we did. 

It worked like magic. During Christmas 
vacation last December, I thought Ned was 
better than ever before, but his teacher 
smiled skeptically. However, we enjoyed 
his vacation thoroughly. He picked up 
several new lip reading words and was 
very well behaved. When he had been 
back in school a few days, the teacher, the 
tutor and even the principal were telling 
me about the amazing change in him. It 
is enough to say that this has continued. 

When I see how much more advanced 
Dale and Joyce are than Ned I feel dis- 
tressed that we did not hit upon this idea 
sooner. Then I realize that we might have 
gone for years without it, so, since we are 
now going at a good speed in the right 
direction, I feel thankful. 

We are glad now that we did not send 
him away to school, as we have an ideal 
arrangement here. He attends the day 
school, with some help from a tutor out- 
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side, and his tutor has proved to be a 
great stroke of luck for us. I read some. 
where that genius is the ability to take 
infinite pains. If so, Mrs. Clement must 
be a genius. She regards every problem 
as a challenge to her ingenuity. After she 
started speech work with Ned, she had no 
response whatever for two weeks, and then 
suddenly he started. He has learned six 
speech elements thoroughly and has a good 
lip reading vocabulary—sixty or seventy 
nouns and commands. We shall continue 
the tutoring straight through the summer. 

I am inclosing an article on Temper 
Tantrums that I liked. I especially noted 
two points in it—reduce the number of 
issues and choose a punishment that fits 
both the offense and the child. I have 
found that I can refuse or correct one thing 
or two things thirty times a day, but I 
can’t manage thirty things thirty times a 
day. This means that we must overlook 
some things, but be firm when we do take a 
stand. Since Ned likes activity, my punish- 
ment for a long time has been to tie him 
to a kitchen chair in a spot where he can- 
not kick anything, and then ignore him 
until he calms down. Usually all we have 
to do now is show him the tie; if we do 
put him on the chair, he calms down in a 
few minutes and begins to laugh. I smile 
and kiss him and release him at once, and 
he runs away happily. However, he used 
to spend an awful lot of time on that chair, 

Mrs. M. is finding that as soon as a child 
is old enough to belong to clubs, the strong: 
est influence is that of the group. Mrs. B., 
could you get Judith interested in a club 
with rules of good behavior and penalties 
for breaking them? I know it would have 
to be done with great tact. A Family Coun- 
cil might also be effective. I think I will 
also include a pamphlet on this subject. 

I find that when I feel myself getting 
soft and feeling sorry for Ned I only have 
to stop and realize that what he doesn’t 
learn from us who love him, he will have 
to learn later, and with far more difficulty, 
from the world. Then I can be hard as 
nails. 


Mrs. G. L.. MICHIGAN. 
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Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
P. O. Box 1617 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. Fern NELSON 

2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss ALIcE PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 
Miss Frances H. Downes 


2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitTcHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. JuLien CuLLum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 
East Chicago 


Miss Mary E. TEtiine 
4819 Magoun Ave. 
Phone: East Chicago 1913 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 
Miss LeENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 3—244 South Hydraulic 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers ot Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New EnciLanp Scuoot or Lip 
READING 


175 Dartmouth Street 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Cambridge 
Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


Miss Atice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 


WV orcester 


Mrs. ArTHUR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss Anne M. BuNcER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpquist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. EtuHet J. Turey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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.New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Dion WEIsS 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 


Newark 

Miss FLtorence E. HUTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 
Miss EvizaABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcurrite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York City 


Miss KaTHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss EuizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


WV oodstock 


Mrs. LiniaAn Lapp CuurcH 
P. O. Box 448 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Norwood 


Miss HANNAH E, YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GoopFrienp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wm. T. Cray 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marie SLack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 
Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIcKLEeR 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtyer 
4025 McFarlin Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Marcos 


Miss Letta WILuiamMs 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LyncuBurc ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Richmond 


Miss EtHeLt O. Ransom 
716 West Leigh Street 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 





Music for the Hard of Hearing 


By ARTHUR S. GARBETT 


Our Economy of Searcity 


HE notion that people with impaired 

hearing can obtain pleasure out of 

music may seem to many grotesque, 
perhaps tragically so. There is, however, 
more in music for the partially deaf than 
meets the ear. It is worth some examina- 
tion. 

From the start, let me emphasize that 
by “music for the hard of hearing,” I mean 
just that, and not music for the normally 
hearing. The notion that we must be con- 
tinually limping after our more fortunate 
brethren annoys me. If the hearing loss is 
serious we shall never quite catch up with 
the normal even with a good hearing aid. 
Theirs is an economy of abundance; ours 
is one of scarcity. Our problem, there- 
fore, is to get as much fun as we can within 
the framework of our limitations and by 
the means available. We can have fun of 
our own kind appropriate to our advan- 
tages. 


We Have Certain Advantages 


Advantages? Oh 
even where music is concerned. My friends 


yes, we have some, 
envy, for instance, my capacity to sleep 
soundly with all the neighborhood radios 
turned on; but they are bewildered, not to 
say annoyed, by the pleasure I sometimes 
get by hanging my receiver inside the piano 
and playing a single tone at irregular inter- 
vals with varying degrees of force. It is 
worse than a dripping spigot. They don’t 
get the ravishingly amplified overtones and 
fleeting, evocative harmonies that come to 
me. 


— 


I try to be merciful, however, and do it 
while they are at the movies so that I can 
cheer them up when they come home with 
battered nerves, harassed by a punk show 
and juke-box music. 

The question hereupon arises, whose 
music is good and whose is bad? 

If I may say so without vanity, I think 
I am one of the best qualified persons in 
the country to answer that question: not 
because of any exceptional capacity, but 
because, like stout Cortez, I stood for some 
time upon a peak in Darien. More exact- 
ly, I had a job in a phonograph factory 
which then dominated the scene almost to 
the exclusion of competition. There was 
no radio then. My particular job was to 
write descriptive notes on all the records 
issued, from tinpan alley tunes to opera 
and even symphony and chamber music. 


Adventures in Music 


This is not the story of My Three Years 
on a Peak, but some background is neces- 
sary to make things clear.’ Much of the 
music I had to describe with simulated 
enthusiasm. My musical tastes are eclectic, 
but even so I was not prepared to accept 
wholeheartedly all the music in the wide 
range to be covered. Much of it I wouldn’t 
play even to encourage milch-cows to make 
their fullest contribution to the 
effort. 

Nevertheless, I liked my job and the 
money was good. I acted accordingly. In 
business the axiom is that the customer is 
always right. My job was to please the 
customer by trying to find out what there 
is about music—anybody’s music—that 


wartime 
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will pull a dollar out of his pocket. The 
only way, I thought, to do that was to con- 
sult the customer in person, so I spent much 
time sitting around in the stores we served 
listening as well as I could with ears that 
were already beginning to fail me. I lis- 
tened to the salesman’s patter and observed 
the gloom that spread over the customer’s 
face after listening to a dozen records that 
made his gorge rise. It recalled to me that 
David harped before Saul and Saul was 
pleased—until David played the wrong 
tune, whereupon Saul threw a javelin at 
him. 

With trepidation I observed that often 
the customer ignored the sales-person and 
trustingly read the little booklets in which 
my writings were freely distributed, ticking 
off the records he wanted and disappearing 
with them into a booth. Sometimes he 
emerged smiling and showering gold, and 
I got into conversation with him. At other 
times his brow was lowering and he pawed 
the ground. In that case I made myself 
small. I didn’t want even a javelin thrown 
at me, much less to have my failing ears 
boxed. 


Phases of Hearing Capacity 


These and other adventures were supple- 
mented by much reading of musical his- 
tory, ethnology, aesthetics and psychology: 
any source of information bearing on the 
subject. With special gratitude, | remem- 
ber some articles by Dr. Carl Seashore, later 
embodied in his great book, “The Psy- 
chology of Musical Talent.” It deals clear- 
ly and factually with many phases of hear- 
ing capacity not treated elsewhere at 
length: pitch-perception, tone-qualities and 
the like. In general it made clear that even 
among the normally hearing great differ- 
ences exist, and that hearing usually de- 
clines with age and other conditionings. 

This was very comforting to one going 
deaf, for already I was developing the in- 
feriority complex we all have: an exag- 
gerated sense of my own deficiencies in 
comparison with the “normal.” There are 
faculties of hearing not much changed by 
deafness, or only relatively so; and other 
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elements in music not even concerned with 
hearing—rhythm, for example. 

No book can teach so much about music 
as music itself; and I had the run of our 
enormous record-library. It included not 
only the music of Europe and the Americas, 
but also that of the Mediterranean area, 
India, China and Polynesia. Also a rather 
sketchy outline of historic European music 
ranging from Greek fragments and on 
down to the present time. I thus had a sur- 
vey of worldwide musical folklore, in per- 
spective with the evolution of our own. 
Such recordings have since been amplified, 
and could afford any deaf person interested 
a lifelong field of exploration. 


The Jazz Age Encouraged Research 


Lastly, all this took place prior to and 
during the First World War, when social 
life in the United States was changing rap- 
idly. The “tin Lizzie” had come and Amer- 
ica was beginning to roll. It carried the 
new “dance craze” out to the country clubs 
rapidly developing, where the phonograph 
was much in evidence. People can not 
dance without music, and in America at 
that time, music was “spotty”: the metro- 
politan centers had a surfeit; the remote 
towns and villages were under-nourished. 
The phonograph began a levelling process, 
since amplified by radio and sound-picture. 
Its music was cheap, portable and tireless 
in execution. Thus began the “jazz age,” 
which was simply a natural adjustment to 
current needs fostered by the whole musi- 
cal industry, theatrical producers, publish- 
ers and instrument-manufacturers taking 
part as well as the phonograph industry. 
Combined with post-war nationalism it en- 
couraged research into rich stores of 
hitherto unsuspected American folk-music 
ranging from negro spirituals, hill-billy 
tunes, songs of the levees and prairies, to 
strange, sophisticated products of the un- 
derworld such as “Frankie and Johnny.” 

What all this research of mine produced 
would fill a book, but it can be boiled down 
to a single sentence: “It takes all the music 
there is to please all the people there are.” 
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Classification of Music Lovers 


There is a sweeping generality capable 
of intricate classifications and divisions. 
Broadly speaking, however, it may be said 
that music lovers may be divided into three 
groups: High Brow, Middle Brow and Low 
Brow. Among individuals there is con- 
siderable overlapping. But it makes little 
difference. An immense variety of music 
exists in all three, covering the gamut of 
emotions; and the groups differ mostly in 
regard to musical refinements, native sen- 
sitivity and backgrounds. The intensity 
of feeling aroused by preferred music is 
probably about the same in all, according 
to circumstances. 

In any case, the phrase is all-inclusive. 
and applies to the hard of hearing as much 
as anybody else. No less than others, we 
have a right to any kind of music that 
pleases us. 

Normally, the music we hear in child- 
hood and adolescence is what pleases us 
most. Old tunes of varied aesthetic value 
cling to us. Associations develop around 
them, so that as the years pass they bring 
back memories, and perhaps renew some 
of the enthusiasm and freshness of outlook 
—‘inspiration” if you will—that sang in 
our blood when all the world was young. 

This applies, moreover, not only to old 
tunes but also to current melodies. All 
the tunes there are must be made out of 
the diatonic scale of seven notes with some 
occasional borrowings from the chromatic 
scale of twelve half-steps. Certain basic 
patterns of these notes recur millions of 
times in music of all grades. For instance, 
“How Dry I Am” opens up with the same 
notes as “The Merry Widow Waltz,” and 
the Larghetto from Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony. They differ only in rhythmic 
treatment and development. Thus any one 
of them may stir up memories associated 
with one or both of the others. 

When partial deafness develops in early 
middle life, responsiveness to music under- 
goes a change. An inferiority complex de- 
velops in many cases, and we do not dare 
to challenge the judgments of those whose 
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hearing is said to be “normal,” not realiz- 
ing that capacity and discrimination differ 
as much in hearing as in sight, if not 
more so. 


Much Remains to Us 


Also, we suffer from fright, thinking we 
are much worse than we really are. We 
magnify what we have lost, and fail to 
make the most of what remains. And a 
very great deal does remain. 

The following is a list under the heading 
“Factors of the Musical Mind” drawn from 
Seashore’s “Psychology of Musical Tal- 
ent”: 

1. Musical sensitivity 

A. Simpie forms of impression 
1. Sense of pitch. 
2. Sense of intensity (broadly speaking, 
tone-quality* ). 
3. Sense of time. 
4. Sense of extensity (related to loud- 
ness or volume). 
B. Complex forms of appreciation 
Sense of rhythm. 
2. Sense of timbre (related to intens- 
ity). 
3. Sense of consonance (related to har- 
mony). 
. Sense of volume. 
II. Musical action 
Natural capacity for skill in accurate and 
musically expressive production of tones 
(vocal, instrumental or both )in: 
Control of pitch. 
Control of intensity. 
Control of time. 
Control of rhythm. 
Control of timbre. 
Control of volume. 
III. Musical memory and imagination 
1. Auditory imagery. 
2. Motor imagery. 
3. Creative imagination. 
4. Memory span. 
5. Learning power. 
IV. Musical intellect 
1. Musical free association. 
2. Musical power of reflection. 
3. General intelligence. 
V. Musical feeling 
1. Musical taste. 
2. Emotional reaction to music. 
3. Emotional self-expression in music. 


This covers much more ground than the 
usual text-book definition that music con- 
sists of Melody, Rhythm and Harmony. 
The text-book does, however, distinguish 
between musical sounds and rhythm. This 


AvP wh 


*Note: Remarks in parenthesis at the side are 
mine—A.S.G. 
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is of importance to the hard of hearing, 
since rhythm and time-elements have noth- 
ing to do with audition. With hearing im- 
paired, they’ are the natural refuge of the 
deaf. This much Beethoven perceived. His 
work is remarkable for his careful selec- 
tion of themes, his close attention to rhyth- 
mic details, and the subsequent integration 
of them into stupendous symphonic struc- 
tures. 


Listening Is Not a Passive Act 


Beethoven used his time-sense creatively 
in production; but his audience must use 
this faculty receptively, and some hearing 
is required for this. Listening, however, 
is anything but a passive act. It engages 
our attention and interest emotionally, in- 
tellectually and even physically, as_ in 
marching or dancing, and, alas, in thump- 
ing the floor with an umbrella at a sym- 
phony concert on occasion. Music is a time- 
art as well as a hearing art. 

Seashore’s classification of factors comes 
under five heads. No. I, A and B, relate 
to the faculties engaged in listening and in 
rhythm-response. No. II concerns their co- 
ordination with the physical acts of play- 
ing an instrument or singing. Nos. III, 
IV and V relate to the psychological factors 
thereby involved. 

No. I-A presents factors common to all 
human beings, primitive or sophisticated. 
No. I-B narrows the field to complexities 
peculiar to our own civilization, which is 
the only one that has developed harmony, 
counterpoint, instrumentation and musical 
form (architecture). 

We are all primitives to begin with. As 
babies, we express ourselves with cries and 
howls that are neither speech nor music 
but are the beginnings of both. Speech is 
so important, however, that it is elaborately 
developed from the start, while our musi- 
cal development is usually left to take care 
of itself, and like Topsy, “just grows.” 
Very early in life, nevertheless, we come 
in contact with the sophistications of Euro- 
American music so that we respond to some 
extent to all the factors in Class I-B. 
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Some Re-Education Is Necessary 


When partial deafness comes in early 
middle age, as it so often does, the factors 
separate from time and rhythm especially 
related to hearing, such as pitch or volume, 
the tonal qualities of voices and instruments 
are distorted in some degree according to 
the nature and extent of our deficiencies. 
But some hearing is left, just the same, and 
with hearing-aids of the modern sort, these 
can be greatly amplified and extended. For 
this, irr music as in speech, some re-educa- 
tion is necessary; and even more so, for 
distortions little noticed in speech are more 
prominent, and our deficiencies, varying 
greatly with individuals, still impose lim- 
itations. 


These limitations are greater in some re- 
spects than in others. Take pitch, for in- 
stance. It has two aspects: Pitch-discrim- 
ination, which is the ability to observe if 
two tones of the same pitch are in tune 
with each other; and pitch-differentiation, 
the ability that Seashore called “conso- 
nance” and which involves the relation of 
tones of different pitch. If you can “carry 
a tune in your head,” you have it; and still 
more if you can distinguish between the 
chord of C-Major and that of C-Minor, in 


your head or out of it. 


Seashore states that the sense of pitch is 
an endowment at birth and does not change 
as we grow older; and furthermore, people 
with “normal” hearing differ enormously 
in their capacities—as much as 200 per 
cent in extreme cases. That is, some may 
detect a difference of pitch as little as 14 
of a double-vibration (a cycle), while oth- 
ers (the “tone-deaf”) can not detect a dif- 
ference as much as a half-tone, or more. 
Deafness may affect this in some degree in 
some people, but not with all. With a hear- 
ing-aid, I seem to be able to tune a violin 
about the same as ever. Harmonic dis- 
crimination is (for me) a little more dif_i- 
cult, though not much, especially if the 
batteries are fresh. Volume, or “loudness,” 
is of course a relative matter. 
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Hearing Aids Over-Amplify Overtones 


The tone-qualities of instruments or 
voices (intensity, timbre, etc.) are more 
difficult. The tone-quality of any instru- 
ment depends on the number, variety and 
emphasis of certain overtones heard with 
the fundamental. Thus, if the high over- 
tones which give the violin its quality are 
lost, it will sound like a flute, which has 
few overtones. Corresponding distortions 
will occur with other instruments. A hear- 
ing-aid may over-amplify these overtones 
and produce still other changes. My own 
hearing-aid makes trombones sound rath- 
er like French horns. 

From this there emerges a highly useful 
practical value in music for the hard of 
hearing when purchasing a_ hearing-aid. 
The hearing-tests we get at the store, though 
effective enough in regard to speech, are 
inadequate in regard to music, and I never 
buy one any more without first subjecting 
it to severe musical tests. 

Perhaps a personal experience in this 
respect may be revealing. My hearing loss 
now amounts to about seventy per cent or 
more. I hear low tones better than high, 
but have no “tonal gaps” in which hearing 
is worse or non-existent, and no “tonal 
islands” where it is better. When the 
vacuum-tube device came in, I was inter- 
ested in its musical potentials and went 
shopping. 
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Musical Test for Hearing Aids 


The hearing-tests at the stores were as 
usual. They tested by octaves for pitch- 
range and the number of decibels needed 
to hear the tone within that range. I found 
I had a range of 5,000 cycles, about 1,500 
more than the old carbon-type gave me. 
This covers the range of a full-size piano- 
keyboard of 88-notes, or a little over seven 
octaves. The piano keyboard, I may say, 
has a pitch-range slightly in excess of the 
highest and lowest tones of a full-sized 
symphony orchestra. The piccolo can go 
no higher, and the double-bassoon is a 
half-step short of the lowest A on the piano 
keyboard. 

This was nice, but it told me nothing 
about tone-qualities. I took the instrument 
away for various musical tests at the broad- 
casting studios where I was working and 
at home. I listened to all kinds and com- 
binations of voices and instruments at the 
studio. At home, I tried it with a combina- 
tion radio and phonograph to which I 
have a headset attachment. I used carefully 
selected recordings of all types as well as 
radio programs. When possible, | brought 
home other hearing-aids and compared 
them with each other. If the sales-person 
wouldn’t loan one for the purpose, I walked 
out. He usually called me back. 


(Continued on page 598) 





“They Are Bewildered by My Pleasure” 


4 toma who painfully and with bleeding feet have scaled the crags of mastery over 
musical instruments have yet their loss in this: that the wild joy of strumming has 


become a vanished sense. 


Their happiness comes from the concord and the relative 





value of the notes they handle: the pure, absolute quality and nature of each note in itself 
are appreciated only by the strummer. For some notes have all the sea in them, and 
some cathedral bells; others a woodland joyance and a smell of greenery; in some fauns 
dance to the merry reed, and even the grave centaurs peep out from their caves. Some 
bring moonlight, and some the deep crimson of a rose’s heart; some are blue, some red, 
while others will tell of an army with silken standards and march-music. And through- 
out all the sequence of suggestion, up above the little white men leap and peep, and 
strive against the imprisoning wires; and all the big rosewocd box hums as it were 
full of hiving bees.—Kenneth Grahame in “The Golden Age.” 
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Everyone Has What It Takes 


Further Thoughts on Lip Reading Instruction 


By Joun KEITH 


HE comments on my former article* 
i in the May Vota REvIEw have been 

thoughtfully considered. After sum- 
marizing what Messrs. Ordman and Taber 
and Mrs. Montague said in reply, I find 
nothing to change in my estimate of the 
efficiency of lip reading instruction as at 
present given in various classes. What | 
said was, “A few get most of what is said 
in the classroom; most of them get some 
of it; and some get almost none of it.” In 
view of what has been said in reply, how- 
ever, I should add, “A very few really 
learn to understand normal speech.” But 
making full allowance for these few, the 
statement I made holds for the great ma- 
jority of lip reading students. 

Mr. Ordman and Mr. Taber think the 
present methods good enough, and imply 
that if students do not learn by these meth- 
ods there is something wrong or missing in 
the students’ mental equipment. I believe, 
on the contrary, that by a slight change in 
the methods now in use, practically all the 
students can learn to read normally rapid 
speech from the lips. I am convinced that 
nearly everyone has “what it takes” to read 
lips well, if only the methods of instruction 
were improved by the addition of a few 
minutes, during each class period, of drill 
on known material for “speed practice.” 
(Not the whole period, as Mr. Ordman 
seems to think. I would not expose any- 
one to such long continued drill; nor would 
it be necessary.) 


Practical Results of Repeated Drill 


The reasons for such drill are both prac- 
tical and theoretic. The practical reason 
—*“pragmatic,” to be precise—is that the 
procedure has shown good results the few 
times I have been able to persuade teach- 


*VOLTA REVIEW, May, 1943, pp. 286-291; Sept., 
1943, p. 518. 


ers of lip reading to try it out in classes, 
In a few minutes every member of the 
class could recognize sentences spoken 
slowly, then rapidly, as known material; 
and afterwards repeated in changed order, 
as unknown material. 

In my own case, when I found that | 
could not learn from either of two private 
teachers nor in any of several classes, | 
bought two copies of Nitchie’s book, hired 
a high school student to read to me the 
exercises from one copy, while I followed 
them in the other copy, reading slowly at 
first, then more and more rapidly, over 
and over. Then I would close my book 
and see if I could recognize the sentences 
as unknowns. If I could not, we had more 
drill until I could. We went clear through 
the Nitchie book in that way, and then I 
bought the Miiller-Walle book, and my wife 
read me most of that. 

I do not pretend to be a prize winner 
nor a crackerjack, but, although I have a 
65% loss of hearing in each ear, as indi- 
cated by audiometric test given by an otol- 
ogist, most of the loss being in the higher 
frequencies where one distinguishes the 
consonants, I am able to get along very 
well conversationally. I have a powerful 
hearing aid, but I often leave it in its box 
for months at a time. 


Lip Reading in the College Classroom 


I recently took refresher courses in math- 
ematics and engineering subjects, in classes 
with hearing students. The classes were 
conducted by lectures and blackboard dem- 
onstrations, without textbook. I did not 
take my hearing aid to class, and the only 
favor I asked was a seat at the right of the 
instructor so I could see his face whether 
he was talking to the class or facing the 
blackboard. I had no trouble getting bet- 
ter than average, or passing, marks. 
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I do not know why Mrs. Montague and 
Messrs. Taber and Ordman thought I could 
not read lips, unless they thought that if I 
could not learn by the regular methods I 
could not learn at all. All three say they 
would be “bored to death” by such drill. 
But did they enjoy learning the multipli- 
cation table? Would they be willing to 
omit the multiplication table now from 
their mental armamentarium? Would they 
recommend that the drill necessary to learn 
it be dropped from the grade schools now 
because the pupils are bored by it? Would 
the ability to read natural, rapid speech 
from the lips be worth as much to a hard 
of hearing person as the multiplication 
table? Would it be worth more? Which 
would you choose if you could have but 
one? Would you object to a certain 
amount of drill to obtain one or the other? 

Turning to the theoretical side of the 
instruction, Mr. Taber thinks that drilling 
on known material leaves the mind with 
nothing to do, the drill becoming then 
drill for the eye alone. He also is sure I 
will agree with him. Unfortunately, I can- 
not. His idea of learning lip reading is 
that it is the result of conscious effort to 
see clearly and quickly with the eye, com- 
bined with further conscious effort on the 
part of the mind to associate and interpret 
(“understand”) what the eye sees. 


The Rapidity of Speech Movements 


My idea, gained from a rather extended 
study of. several physiological psycholo- 
gists, is that the eye is not capable of see- 
ing the speech movements, nor the mind 
of interpreting what is seen, as rapidly as 
the speech movements come, which is about 
thirteen to fifteen per second in ordinary 
speech, as you may prove for yourself by 
timing your reading of a paragraph and 
counting the speech movements of the 
words. 

Ladd and Woodworth in “Physiological 
Psychology,” chapter on “Time Relations 
of Mental Phenomena,” page 476, cite the 
exact measurements, by eight scientific ex- 
periments, of the number of separate per- 
ceptions per second that the quickest eye 
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can make consciously. They all agree that 
it is not more than six or seven per sec- 
ond. Add to the time of seeing the time 
necessary for the mind to do its work of 
interpreting the meaning of what it sees, 
and they find a rate of about five or six 
per second, or only about one third as fast 
as normal speech movements. 

Is it any wonder that lip reading stu- 
dents, with only a few exceptions, do not 
learn to read normal speech? They are 
up against a physiological limitation of 
their nervous systems that effectively pre- 
vents their understanding speech of nor- 
mal rapidity. But, with repeated observa- 
tion, the eye and mind learn to see and un- 
derstand several things together, in “larger 
units,” as Ladd puts it. 

In learning telegraphy, the student can 
at first hear only single letters. With drill, 
he learns to hear whole words in the stream 
of dots and dashes; then, as he advances, 
he sees phrases and short sentences. In 
learning typing, one learns to see several 
words ahead in the copy, as the fingers 
automatically type what was looked at pre- 
viously. In piano playing, the beginner 
can read but one note at a time from the 
score, and that slowly. With drill, he 
learns to play eight or ten notes at once, 
automatically, while his eye is reading the 
score several bars farther along—this, too, 
automatically, while his conscious mind 
may be thinking of what the soloist he ac- 
companies is singing. 


Training the Unconscious 


In all these “skills,” the advance in 
learning is by way of ability to see or 
hear automatically larger and larger groups 
at once, while the nervous system (the un- 
conscious) is being trained to carry on 
the corresponding action -just as quickly 
and automatically. 

In learning lip reading, drill gives the 
same ability to see, at first, single move- 
ments, then, after a little more practice, 
whole words, then phrases and short sent- 
ences. One learns to recognize them by 
their “strong” consonants or vowels. It 
is not necessary to see every movement 
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any more than it is necessary to hear 
all the sounds of a word in order to identi- 
fy it through the hearing, or, in reading, 
to see all the separate letters of a line of 
print in order to understand it. The illiter- 
ate must spell out the letters because he is 
unfamiliar with them, just as a child must 
do who is learning to read. A skilled 
reader recognizes whole phrases at a 
glance. With enough drill to establish 
familiarity, the skilled lip reader under- 
stands the whole thought from a few visi- 
ble movements. He gets the sentence at 
once with no particular effort. 


Repetition Brings Understanding 


This skill is not due to eye training, nor 
to conscious mind training. The physio- 
logical psychologists showed that the time 
rate of mental processes does not increase 
very much with drill. It is a result of 
training the unconscious, automatic proc- 
esses by repetition. The process of learn- 
ing to understand a spoken language, either 
one’s own language in childhood, or a 
foreign tongue, proceeds in the same way. 
The adult learns to understand as a child 
learns, through hearing the same phrases 
constantly repeated. The measurements of 
the psychologists prove that spoken sounds 
come too fast for conscious understanding 
through the ear, just as they come too fast 
for conscious understanding through the 
eye. It is impossible to understand a for- 
eign language at first; the words come too 
fast. It is only when one has learned to 
hear groups of words and phrases as a 
whole that one begins to understand. 

If you learned to understand spoken 
“American” while you could still hear, you 
can learn to understand it by lip reading, 
for the mental process of learning is the 
same, and “what it takes” is the same. 
If you fail to learn lip reading it is be- 
cause you have not had the repetition 
necessary to enable you to see and under- 
stand whole words and phrases. You got 
lost at the start, in the attempt to follow 
speech movements separately. Repetition, 
that is all you need. 

Mr. Taber mentions two cases where my 
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suggested method was tried for some 
months with poor results; and he wishes 
that to be a final and conclusive proof that 
the method is of no avail. But later on he 
tells us how difficult an art lip reading is, 
Isn’t it perfectly obvious that the ones who 
tried the method did not keep at it long 
enough? The missionaries say that it takes 
at least two years to become fluent in speak. 
ing and understanding a foreign language. 
How then could one expect to become fluent 
in lip reading in a few months? My pro- 
cedure offers some hope of success, after 
due patience and time. It does not offer 
any royal road to lip reading in five easy 
lessons. 

Mr. Taber tells us how difficult it is to 
read lips, because so few words may be 
understood completely. True, it is not 
easy, but those who have learned to read 
normal speech offer a living demonstra- 
tion that it can be done. I hope that some 
will try it, either in class, or as I did, with 
a reader. Mr. Taber is convinced that it 
will not work. I assure you that it did 
work, and should work, if there is any- 
thing in what the psychologists teach. 
“There is no more certain way to fail than 
not to try.” If you succeed, I should be 
delighted if you would write me. Or, if 
you have difficulty, and will write me in 
care of the Volta Bureau, I may be able to 
offer suggestions. 





“KNOWN” MATERIAL IN LIP 
READING PRACTICE 


A Statement by Martua E. BRUHN 


The discussion between John Keith and 
others in the May VoLta REVIEW is very 
interesting. I agree with Mrs. Montague 
that Mr. Keith’s statements are extreme, 
to say the least, and they are not always 
clear, at least with reference to the classes 
he attended. He gives the impression 
that he studied with several different teach- 
ers, but he lumps them all together as 
failures. Any teacher who reads what 
he says would naturally wish to know 
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where he studied lip reading. He says, 
“the student never sees normal speech in 
the classroom,” and “he could not possibly 
understand it.” Those statements seem to 
me absurd. I agree with only one state- 
ment that he makes, although I do not ac- 
cept it as he states it. He says, “You will 
find that the pupils recognize the sentences 
perfectly if they have already learned to 
understand them, after sufficient help.” 
That is the point of view I have in re- 
gard to rhythmic syllable drills and phrases, 
or units of speech. These drills, used often 
enough, are absorbed subconsciously, and 
supply material for recognition of move- 
ment. They are not, however, whole sen- 
tences to be memorized as Mr. Keith sug- 
gests. Teachers who have been trained to 
use these syllables recognize their value in 
teaching lip reading, and give this drill 
regularly, more especially with beginners. 
Teachers of deaf children use it as well as 
those who conduct classes for the adult 
hard of hearing. Consequently, I cannot 
see where Mr. Keith bases his contention 
that teachers never use known material. 





LIP READING ITSELF IS THE BUS 
By Martin B. KEFFER 


The argument over whether lip reading 
has missed the bus seems to have gone a 
long way without any practical results. In 
my opinion, it developed from an impracti- 
cal standpoint. Personally, I like to think 
of lip reading, such as it is, as the bus, 
though some call it a crutch. It seems to 
me the question is less whether lip reading 
has missed the bus than whether the hard 
of hearing have missed the lip reading bus. 
Unquestionably a great many of us have, 
since, by standard methods of training, we 
still have not developed the speed necessary 
to catch it. But the bus goes on its way as 
the driver has been trained to drive it, and 
it won’t stop or wait or change its course 
for anybody. 

I am one of those Frank Taber described 
so adequately. I suppose I have had over a 
hundred lip reading lessons, yet you will 
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not find a worse lip reader anywhere. In 
spite of this, it was not so long ago that 
the head of one of the best known schools 
of lip reading in the country advised me to 
stop trying to use a hearing aid for what 
little [ can get out of it and take up the 
study of lip reading again by the same old 
methods—nothing new being offered. If 
we who have missed the lip reading bus 
can be helped by a new method to catch it, 
as one of your contributors thinks and as 
Dr. Froeschels claimed, in the June 1940 
Vota Review, to have proved, why 
shouldn’t we have the opportunity to try? 

Is it that most of the teachers have been 
trained by standard methods, know no oth- 
ers, and are unwilling to try new ones, even 
in such extreme cases as are represented by 
the teachers who are themselves failures at 
the art they are trying to teach? It is cer- 
tainly no inspiration to try to learn lip 
reading from a teacher who cannot herself 
read the lips. Let’s talk more about those 
of us who have missed the lip reading bus 
and what might be done for us, instead of 
arguing whether standard lip reading meth- 
ods have missed the bus. If we can’t be 
helped to catch the standard bus, maybe we 
can be given an airplane instead! 





New Post for Dr. Gardner 


Dr. Warren H. Gardner, President of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
who has been serving as Consultant in 
Hearing and Vision for the Oregon State 
Board of Health, has recently been ap- 
pointed Hearing Conservation Specialist 
of the Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health, California State Department of 
Health. Dr. Gardner’s office will be at 
760 Market Street, San Francisco. 





School at Tule Lake Relocation Camp 


Word has reached the Volta Bureau 
through Mrs. A. K. Reischauer that a 
small school for deaf Japanese-American 
children has been opened in the Tule Lake 


Relocation Camp, Arizona. It is called the 
Helen Keller School. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


thinking, all my reading, all the con- 

versations I have that are worth re- 
membering. deal somehow with the war. 
I spend hours reading newspapers and 
weekly magazines devoted to current events. 
My table groans and totters with books 
about the war or about the countries that 
are engaged in war: “Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo.” “Guadalcanal Diary,” “The Bear 
That Walks Like a Man” (when I tried to 
buy that a few months ago every bookstore 
clerk but one wanted to steer me toward 
the children’s department), “Tokyo Rec- 
ord,” “United States Foreign Policy.” 
And even a light hearted account of an ex- 
citing journey in the south seas undertaken 
by two personable and interesting young 
women is entitled “Head Hunting in the 
Solomon Islands.” 


|: has seemed to me lately that all my 


For that reason, I was rather struck, 
when reading a letter from England this 
morning, to find that I had misread an in- 
quiry which was published in the Mail Box 
in December, 1942, and answered variously 
in March, 1943. The inquiry was, “What 
do deaf people most enjoy in the way of 
entertainment? I don’t mean just hobbies, 
but the one supreme and special enjoyment, 
which never fails in its inspiration.” And 
now, reading the answers offered in March, 
the same writer says, 


I was grateful to all those who answered 


my query about what people like to do best.. 


I see now I didn’t put my question prop- 
erly. What I meant was, what do you like 
to do best as an “escape” from war or from 
deafness, or anything not altogether pleas- 
ant? That was why I said cooking, be- 
cause in wartime it’s a fascinating sort of 
occupation, trying totally new recipes, since 
all the old ingredients have disappeared, 
and you have to experiment with dried 
eggs and dried milk, invent substitutes for 
sugar and fat, and use up left-overs so that 
not even the smell is left in the saucepan. 
Cooking is really chemistry when it comes 


down to brass tacks, and | think it has been 
a wonderful experience to find out what 
nourishing and attractive dishes can be 
made out of what we previously almost 
despised. We often discuss here what we 
will go for first when war restrictions are 
ended. Some people yearn for pounds of 
butter, some for quarts of milk fresh from 
the cow; others for all the candy they can 
buy. It’s rather fun imagining these amus. 
ing castles in the air, so unlike what by- 
gone generations dreamed of in their mus. 
ings, lucky people who cooked with dozens 
of eggs and pints of cream. Personally, | 
yearn for strawberries, either fresh or as 
jam. I have seen very few in the past three 
years, and had only a taste of jam, once.” 
M. DE S., ENGLAND. 


What Is Your Favorite Escape? 


All right, Mail Boxers, let’s have another 
go at it. What is your favorite escape? Es. 
capes change very much with added years, 
I think. I don’t know exactly when it was 
I stopped escaping from reality by telling 
myself stories in the last half hour before 
I fell asleep at night—wonderful stories in 
which I featured as Cinderella, Fatima, 
Gerda in the “Snow Queen,” Jo in “Little 
Women” (only I married Laurie) .. Those 
were my earliest escapes. Later, I married 
one Richard Harding Davis hero after an- 
other, and a few Anthony Hope heroes be- 
sides. And during one period, somewhere 
along there, I nightly married Mr. Roches 
ter, Jane Eyre’s cynical employer. But that 
was a long, long time ago. Nowadays, in 
the last half hour before I fall asleep, al- 
though I frequently escape by means of a 
book, I am rarely the heroine of that book. 
I suppose books and writing letters are my 
favorite escapes, with movies a good third. 
And yet none of the books mentioned in the 
first paragraph above would constitute am 
escape from the war. I’m not sure I even 
want to escape from the war. But that, of 
course, is because I don’t have it all around 
me all the time as M. de S. does. 
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Her letter is so delightful I wish I could 
quote all of it. Here is another paragraph. 

While in London for a day this week, | 
was bus-riding to Piccadilly Circus and sat 
down beside an American soldier who saw 
the cover of a Vota Review | was car- 
rying, and promptly asked: 
“You from the States?” 

I said I was a Canadian from near 
Maine, and he rejoined that he hailed from 
Chicago and was on his way to see Buck- 
ingham Palace and what was the quickest 
way to get to it. I told him to go down 
Regent Street, turn into the Mall and walk 
quickly, and I asked him if he had a date 
with Queen Elizabeth, but he said serious- 
ly, 

“I’ve got to meet a buddy there and 
have a look around.” 

I pointed out to him some of the worst 
of the bombed buildings we were passing 
on Shaftesbury Avenue at that moment, 
and he asked in an awe-struck voice, 

“Were people killed there?” 

I] told him what it was like when Hell 
rained out of the skies and all London 
seemed on fire, and he said, 

“I’m afraid I’ve got over too late, now 
we've got the Italians on the run. | want 
to be in this scrap.” 

I left him with a lump in my throat. He 
was just a country lad, although he did 
hail from Chicago. God bless him and all 
the rest of your boys over here. 

M. DE S., ENGLAND. 


From a Yeoman in North Africa 


And here, while we are about it, is a let- 
ter from one of the boys over there. This 
one is in North Africa, or was when he 
wrote, though he may be in Italy now. In 
fact, he remarks that, just when his French 
was “coming through well enough so I can 
make at least little sorties of understanding 
through the language barrier,” he learned 
that Pantellaria had fallen, so he supposed 
he would have to begin learning Italian 
now. 

I’ve seen a lot of French character, which 
interests me somewhat, and some of Arab 
character, which interests me a lot. They’re 
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hospitable people, the Arabs. They dislike 
the English, probably with reason; their 
relations with the French are only tacit; 
but they like us, and I hope we shall treat 
them squarely and retain their friendship 
in the confusing days that may follow the 
war. The children especially are shrewd, 
keen, clever, polite, and kind to depend- 
ents—that is, to the younger children of 
the family. Also they work for their fath- 
ers in a way American youth might emu- 
late with credit; although it is true that 
sometimes they're only bumming cigar- 
ettes for those same fathers. 

One of the boys I know, a SF3c, took 
his clothes down to an old French woman 
(old at 45) who led him to a little chapel 
she had in a hut on her premises, and gave 
him a cross, which she blessed. Her hus- 
band, a fisherman, told the boys she some- 
times prayed all day for the war to cease. 
The family is so desperately poor they can- 
not afford shoes, so they won’t go to the 
church in the village, but hold their own 
services in this chapel. The boys who told 
me about her—tough characters, to judge 
by their talk—were touched to the heart, 
and have been taking her all their laundry 
to do, though they need their money for 
other things. 

I ran into a Spanish kid on my last trip 
to town, and he gave me a drink of water 
out of his canteen. I reciprocated with an 
American cigarette, and we struck up some 
talk. He was bumming south on a six day 
leave from the French army. He was Jew- 
ish, seventeen, and from Barcelona. His 
mother and father had both been shot by 
Franco’s men. Back in the States, we read 
about such things, say, “How awful,” 
yawn, turn on the radio, and forget; but 
over here, with the living reminder in front 
of you, they strike you with an awful real- 
ity. I tried to imagine myself, at seventeen, 
my family dead through violence, and | 
beating my way across a confused conti- 
nent. I couldn’t. One of my supreme ad- 
ventures, at seventeen, was to get on a 
train at Dewey, Oklahoma, and go alone 
to Topeka, Kansas, and I felt it a personal 
triumph when I made a split second con- 
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nection in Ottawa and was able to reach 
Topeka in time for dinner with some 
friends. This mature child had come from 
Barcelona to Casablanca, to Fez, to here. 
He’d been robbed of his meagre amount 
of money while he slept by the wayside, 
but he’d survived and arrived. He was 
lugging a pitiful suitcase secured with wire, 
and which contained, on top of his change 
of clothing, a huge, round, brown, crusty 
loaf of Jewish bread. 

We sat beside the dried up fountain in 
the barren little square at sundown, and 
feasted on yellow melons from the nearby 
Arab market, and we rose superior to lan- 
guage barriers in reaching fellowship and 
understanding. When we parted, I gave 
him some cigarettes and pressed in his 
hand some franc notes, which he didn’t 
want to take. 


P. E.. Norra AFRICA. 


A Letter from Switzerland 


The following letter constitutes a mys- 
tery. dt comes from a Swiss gentleman 
who used to write regularly to the Mail 
Box before the war shut off all mail from 
his country to this one. This letter was 
orginally written and mailed on December 
7, 1942, and was returned to the writer 
with the official comment that first class 
mail to the United States was interdicted. 
On February 20th, 1943, it was mailed 
again, since, as the writer states, “a new 
way for oversea-postage is opened, via 
Germany.” It reached me on August 3, 
1943. How it managed to get here “via 
Germany” is not explained. It was writ- 
ten especially to thank me for an envelope 
of clippings from the VoLTa Review—sev- 
eral months of Mail Boxes in one envelope. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Your letter of September 5th, with the 
many clippings from the Vo.tta REVIEW, 
arrived only a fortnight ago, on November 
25th. It was a happy surprise for me, re- 
ceiving post from America, as in the week 
before I had got back a letter of mine to 
a friend in England, with the official re- 
mark: Verkehr eingestellt (transportation 
discontinued). It was just after the Ger- 
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mans had marched to South France, so 
that Switzerland was wholly encircled by 
the Axis. Since then, mail for England 
and the U.S.A. is accepted again, and | 
hope this letter will arrive safely. 

If I had joy in receiving the cover of 
your letter, | had the more so when | 
opened and read it. You thank me for my 
“kindliness” ; well, then, let me thank you 
for your thorough fairness. If you had 
wished to give the greatest possible expres. 
sion to my opinions, you couldn’t have 
done better. And apart from that, I am 
pleased to see that my point of view is not 
so wholly strange with you Americans as 
I had thought. 

It would go too far, if 1 would try to 
enumerate what pleased me most in the 
clippings. I liked all of them very much, 
I feel quite at home in Molly Mather’s 
Mail Box now. Perhaps some cause for 
this rapid evolution lies in the apparent 
contrast between our opinions? It is only 
an apparent one, as you shall see .at once. 

I was very amused that you character. 
ized—in the Mail Box of April 1942—my 
December 1941 letter as “odd.” And I was 
quite touched that you thought necessary 
to apologize for the word “lugubrious” in 
the letter from F. S. B., otherwise so fa- 
vorable to me. Compared with your al- 
ways cheerful and powerful attitude, one 
may well call my somewhat “handicapped” 
pleading in English a bit lugubrious. On 
all accounts, I didn’t mind it at all. 

You write very truly. The discussion 
about the “handicap” might go on and on 
and lead nowhere. I agree with you that 
we shall close it. Yet I don’t think it has 
led nowhere. I at least have been led toa 
better understanding of your viewpoint; 
and what you answer to F. S. B.’s letter 
(September 1942) might well be regarded 
as the summing up of the whole n-.atter: 
“Malad justment may arise from something 
within the individual not at all connected 
with his deafness,” and “a person’s achieve: 
ments are the outgrowth of power within 
himself, an inner strength and poise, and 
are only indirectly the result of his physt 
cal or mental capacities, or lack of them.” 
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I subscribe every word of these your con- 
victions, and it seems to me I needn’t there- 
fore change my mind. 

What you write about New York and 
San Francisco and what they are to you 
interested me very much. I have seen noth- 
ing of the United States, though we had 
always relations there. Just now I know 
quite a lot of people, friends and relations, 
who have immigrated there from Germany. 

You Americans can feel at home every- 
where in an immense continent. Here in 
Europe, if one has (before the war) trav- 
elled from Berlin to London, one arrived 
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in a strange world. Probably after the war 
there will be a revolution in travelling, but 
I doubt that it will then be with us as it 
is now with you—unless we shall get the 
United States of Europe. 

The two letters about certificates for lip 
reading, in the June 1942 Vo.ta Review, 
and your own remarks, I am using for our 
Swiss Monthly, and everyone will find 
therein something suitable to his opinions. 

I find I have not given you this time a 
fresh topic for “controversy.” There is 
harmony all around. But I hope you will 

(Continued on page 600) 


Lucy Ella Case 


ISS Lucy Ella Case, known 
MW throughout the country for her 

activities in behalf of the hard of 
hearing, died at her home in Pasadena, 
California, August 22. Miss Case had 
been teaching lip reading in California 
since 1909. Born in Cambridge, Mass. 
she was trained as a missionary, and served 
some years in Japan until her failing hear- 
ing necessitated her returning to this 
country. Her missionary spirit persisted, 
however, and she immediately took train- 
ing as a teacher of lip reading. 

“Basing my faith on the fundamental 
law that when one door is closed to a liv- 
ing person, another can be opened,” she 
wrote in 1933, “I set out, equipped with a 
recently acquired knowledge of lip read- 
ing and a sympathetic energy, resolved to 
open a few doors to those who, like myself, 
were handicapped by the growing inability 
to hear the spoken word. 

“Arriving in California, I soon found 
out that few people knew anything of the 
advantages accruing to a hard of hearing 
adult by reason of the study of lip read- 
ing.” However, she persisted, and in 1914, 
for the first time, her advertisement as a 
teacher appeared in the VoLta REvIEw. 
Her school grew and prospered, and she 
taught many adults, from “a Methodist 


Bishop of China on furlough in the United 
States, to forty-five soldiers and an army 
nurse, sent to the school by the Rehabilita- 
tion Board of California to learn lip read- 
ing after the First World War.” 


Graduates of Miss Case’s school went 
forth to found schools of their own in other 
states as well as in California, and her 
fame spread. In 1916, she founded the 
Los Angeles League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. She also started the California Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of the Hard of Hearing, 
and was active in the Department of Lip 
Reading in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. She served as Pacific Zone Vice 
president of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Miss Case published two books of lip 
reading practice material which she com- 
piled with the help of her former students. 
Active and energetic to the very end, she 
kept in touch with all branches of work for 
the hard of hearing, and corresponded with 
leaders in this field. It was typical of her 
active spirit that almost every letter she 
wrote was sent by air mail and special 
delivery. The work she started and or- 
ganized is her best monument, but her per- 
sonality, too, will remain long in the mem- 
ories of all those who knew her. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By Louise S. Evers . 


What I Saw When I Took a Walk 


Group work for seven pupils. Copy each 
set of sentences on a separate card, and dis- 
tribute the cards. Let each pupil in turn 
read all the sentences on his card. Or the 
pupils may take turns reading one sentence 
at a time. 


I took a walk around the block and saw 
some children playing hop scotch on the 
sidewalk. 

I saw a woman hanging some washing 
on the line. 

I saw a baby playing with some blocks 
on a porch. 

I saw some boys riding their bicycles on 
the path. 

I saw a girl lying in a hammock reading 
a magazine. 

I saw a cat sitting on the steps washing 
her face 


I took a walk through the woods and 
saw twelve different kinds of trees. 

I saw a squirrel on a branch eating an 
acorn. 

I saw a woodpecker tapping on a tree. 

I saw some ferns and moss growing be- 
side a stream. 

I saw an owl peeping from a hollow tree. 

I saw a field mouse run across the path. 


I took a walk through a department store 
and saw some wonderful bargains. 

I saw a crowd of women buying stock- 
ings for 79 cents. 

I saw a woman buying a sweater for her 
small boy. 

I saw a girl buying a sheer white blouse. 

I saw a man buying a straw hat. 

I saw some boys looking at some toy 
airplanes. 


I took a walk to the river and saw a 
ferry boat leaving the wharf. 

I saw some men loading crates onto a 
steamboat. 


I saw a crowded excursion boat steaming 
up the river. 

I saw a man in a row boat catching fish. 

I saw some boys swimming and splash. 
ing in the shallow water. 

I saw some boys in a motor boat rush. 
ing up the river. 


I took a walk through the flower show 
and saw many flowers I had never seen 
before. 

I saw a new white carnation that was 
large and fragrant. 

I saw an English garden that was very 
charming. 

I saw a wonderful arrangement of white 
flowers for a bride’s table. 

I saw a cactus garden that was very in- 
teresting. 

I saw so many roses that | could not de- 
cide which was the most beautiful. 


I took a walk around the farm and saw 
the farmer threshing wheat. 

[ saw a girl milking the cows and churn- 
ing the butter. 

I saw some children feeding the chickens 
and hunting for eggs. 

I saw a farm hand mowing hay in the 


field. 

‘I saw some boys gathering apples in the 
orchard. 

I saw the farmer’s wife cooking supper 
for ten people. 


I took a walk through the League rooms 
and saw the secretary writing letters on the 
typewriter. 

I saw a group of people in the lip reading 
class watching their teacher. 

I saw some women sewing for the Red 
Cross. 

I saw some people with hearing aids 
listening to a lecture. 

I saw some young people having a party 
and playing games. 

I saw some men and women playing 4 
game of bridge. 
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Informative Books on the Blind 


What of the Blind? Edited by Helga Lende. 
The American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York, Vol. 1, 214 pp., Vol. 2, 206 pp. 
Price $2.00 each. 

Two volumes entitled “What of the 
Blind?” provide a valuable source of in- 
formation about this group. And for teach- 
ers of the deaf the parallels and contrasts 
with the problems of their own group make 
them interesting reading. The books are 
made up of 37 different papers by almost as 
many different authors, including heads of 
schools, teachers, research workers, social 
workers, and persons who are themselves 
blind and who write directly from their 
own experience. 


In reading this material it is interesting 
to note, first of all, that while the total 
number of blind in the United States is 
approximately equal to that of the deaf 
(insofar as the figures for either group 
may be considered reliable) the number of 
blind children is considerably less. This 
means that the numbers of the adult blind, 
especially of persons past middle age, are 
relatively greater than those of the deaf. 
Blindness is more often caused by a recog- 
nized disease and because the eye is more 
accessible than the ear there are more cases 
in which sight can be wholly or partially 
restored. Preventive measures can help the 
individual to avoid deafness or may delay 
its onset but hearing, once lost, is seldom 
recovered. 

At the same time it is striking that the 
distinction between those who are handi- 
capped from birth and early childhood and 
those who become handicapped after they 


have received their q 

normal education is 

not at all the same 

for the deaf and the 

blind. With the deaf, 

every year of hear- 

ing is of inestimable 

value in the child’s 

final achievement 

but with the blind, 

whose handicap does 

not involve the basic 

problem of communication with other 
people, neither mental nor educational tests 
show significant differences between the 
congenital and the adventitious cases. Some 
educators even believe that visual imagery 
is lost after a period of two or three years 
without sight and so has no lasting value 
for the blinded person. 

The most important skill which the blind 
person must acquire is the reading of 
raised print and this, as a rule, is more 
difficult for the blinded adult than for the 
child. In many cases the adult never mas- 
ters the standard forms of braille in which 
most books are put out and must have a 
different kind of raised print if he is to use 
it at all. The blinded adult also often fails 
to gain as much physical independence as 
the person who is blind from his early 
years. A blind man’s life is undoubtedly 
enriched in many ways if he has once seen, 
yet in many cases his problems seem to be 
greater. Certainly one is impressed in read- 
ing these papers by the fact that a person 
who has become blind seems to be con- 
sidered just as blind, so to speak, as if he 
had always been so. The effects of blind- 
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ness are direct and immediate and there are 
few situations in which every move that the 
blind man makes is not affected by the fact 
that he does not see. But a person who is 
deafened at twenty is less deaf, intellectu- 
ally, than one who has been deaf from 
babyhood. The effects of deafness are, in 
part, indirect and cumulative. The fact 
that a person has not mastered language 
and learned to talk by means of hearing 
may be more important at a particular mo- 
ment than the fact, in itself, that he does 
not hear. Anyone familiar with the deaf 
will be struck by this difference between 
the two groups when he reads these papers 
by educators of the blind. 

Another significant difference lies in the 
after-school needs of the two groups. The 
deaf are physically independent, and on the 
whole make up a self-supporting group. 
Articles in journals for teachers of the deaf 
speak of the possibilities of state and gov- 
ernment cooperation in terms of special 
training and widened channels of employ- 
ment. Although many of the blind become 
economically independent, we find that 
those who are working with them discuss 
“sheltered employment” to take care of 
those who can at best be only partially self- 
supporting. There is also much talk of 
special mailing privileges, special railroad 
rates for a blind person who is travelling 
with a guide, and of state and government 
pensions and subsidies, as well as matters 
of training and employment. Even the 
article on recreation is concerned with spe- 
cial problems of adapting games, from foot- 
ball to playing cards, for the use of the 
blind. 

The question of the relative intelligence 
of the blind, like that of the deaf, has as 
yet received no final answer, although men- 
tal testing is on a more satisfactory basis 
since tests involving the use of language 
can be adapted directly for the blind. 
Achievement tests show considerably less 
retardation, two or three years on the aver- 
age, as compared with an average of six 
years for the deaf at the higher age levels. 
This of course is to be expected, since the 
blind learn language as hearing children 


do before they enter school.—G. M. H. 
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The Oregon Program for Conserva 
tion of Hearing 

Report No. 2. A summary and discussie 
of results of a 3-year survey. Prepare 
by Warren H. Gardner, Ph.D., Consultant 

in Hearing and Vision. 12 pages, 14 

tables. Published by the Division of Ma. 

ternal and Child Health of the Orege 

State Board of Health, Portland, Orege 

1943. 

As the result of close cooperation among 
the various state agencies in Oregon i 
terested in the educational and physical 
welfare of school children, a three-year 
survey, from 1940-1943, was made to los 
cate the children with defective hearing. 

Preliminary tests made in 1937-1939 had 
indicated that 4.8% of 65,750 pupils im 
thirty-three counties had defective hearing.| 
Subsequently, the services of a consultant) 
were offered only to those schools and} 
communities wherein school and _ health” 
officials assured the follow-up of cases” 
where deficient hearing was indicated. 

To standardize procedure and to insure 
follow-up of each case, the following steps) 
were established: q 

1. Hearing loss score established through: ~ 
(1) preliminary screening test; (2) retest; and” 
(3) pure tone audiometer test. ; 

2. Statements from teachers on pupil’s achieve- i 
ment. 

3. Medical inspection. 

4. Interview with parent to 
and to discuss hearing. 

5. Physician’s report of diagnosis and _ treat- 
ment, 

6. Schoolroom adjustment. 


Although children through the eighth | 
and ninth grades were tested, and in some 
few cases high school students too, more 
hearing losses were detected among chil-— 
dren in the first grade than in any other 
grade. Teachers in their reports “indicated 
a close relationship between personality — 
deviations and hearing defects.” 

The chief items noted by physicians in ~ 
making cursory examinations of the chil- 
dren with defective hearing were suspicious ; 
tonsils and grey, thick, or deformed drum 
membranes. Forty-four of the items re- 
ported referred to the need for removing — 
tonsils and adenoids. The report states 
that there have been “numerous cases of © 
improvement in hearing as much as 40 


obtain history ; 
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decibels (32%) after removal of tonsils 
and adenoids.” 

It was felt that much benefit was derived 
from interviews with parents held in the 
schools. At such meetings parents came 
in contact with others whose children had 
similar difficulties and hence were more 
willing to cooperate with school and health 
authorities. Parents attending conferences 
in schools saved nurses hundreds of miles 
of travel and hours of time. 

The facts obtained in the first five steps 
of the program were used by the schools 
in determining the needs and proper place- 
ment of each child. In some instances, 
favorable position in class was sufficient. 
Coaching was provided where it was neces- 
sary. In other cases where it was deemed 
advisable, children were sent to the State 
School for the Deaf. 

In 1941 a state law was enacted pertain- 
ing to special education for hard of hear- 
ing and other physically handicapped chil- 
dren, and in 1943 funds were provided 
for administration. A loss of 20% of 
hearing in the better ear, determined on 
the basis of a pure tone audiometer test, 
justifies special education. As much as 
$150 per child may be spent annually for 
special education. 

There have been many cases in which 
great improvement in hearing, with ac- 
companying improvement in academic 
progress, has been the result of medical 
treatment. Many children regained suff- 
cient hearing to obviate the necessity of 
special education. 

“The three-year administration of the 
Oregon Program for Conservation of Hear- 
ing has proved the value of collaboration 
of persons and groups interested in all 
phases of child welfare. It has demon- 
strated that a supervisory program for bet- 
terment of child health should well include 
discovery, prevention, and correction of 
physical defects, such as hearing deficien- 
cies. Hence, hearing conservation is dis- 
tinctly a function of a State Board of 
Health. It likewise proves that a complete 
program contributes not only to successful 
medical treatment and schoolroom adjust- 
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ment, but to the education of the general 
public on the subject of hearing health.” 
—S. P.S. 





Modern Physiology and Hygiene 


Health Studies: Revised Edition. By F. M. 
Gregg, Ph.D., and Hugh Grant Rowell, 
M.D. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. Cloth, 568 pp. Indexed. 
Illustrated. 

This is a revision of a work first pub- 
lished in 1932. Dr. Gregg was formerly 
of the Departments of Psychology and Edu- 
cation of Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Dr. Rowell is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. They have prepared a very compre- 
hensive work for the use of public school 
students aimed directly at arousing in- 
terest and encouraging boys and girls to 
think and experiment for themselves and 
arrive at their own conclusions. The first 
part is devoted to Personal Health; the sec- 
ond, to Health in the Community. Under 
“personal health” both mental and physical 
aspects are considered, and the individual’s 
personality is studied in a very interesting 
way. Instead of long lists of bones, muscles 
and nerves to be committed to memory, as 
there were in the old fashioned books on 
physiology, there are chapters on the fune- 
tions of the different organs and discus- 
sions as to keeping them at the highest 
state of efficiency. For instances, some of 
the headings are: How Do We Use Bones 
and Joints? What Are the Senses? How 
Do Muscles Work in Exercise and Fatigue? 
Why Do People Behave as They Do? ete. 
In each chapter outlines are given of ex- 
periments to perform and questions to be 
answered by the student. The questions are 
all designed to stimulate thought and origi- 
nal observation; few of them are phrased 
so that answers can be found in the text. 
In the chapter on the senses there are sev- 
eral pages on The Ear and Hearing, which 
give a brief account of the organs of hear- 
ing and the causes of deafness with de- 
scriptions of hearing tests and even a lip 
reading test. 


(Continued on page 602) 
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Western Electric 


ANNOUNCES 


A NEW HIGH-EFFICIENCY 
LOW-COST HEARING AID 


DEVELOPED BY 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


OR more than 20 years Bell Tele- 

phone Laboratories have worked 
on this problem—to perfect a high- 
efficiency low-cost hearing aid. 


Literally thousands of experiments 
have been made with that one pur- 
pose in mind. At last the answer was 
found—in this small, compact, de- 
pendable set which sells for much less 
than many users now pay and gives 
amazingly good hearing results. 


Both scientific tests and practical 
tests prove this new high-efficiency 
low-cost hearing aid equal to or better 
than many instruments which sell at 


much higher prices. Users of this new 
set are most enthusiastic about its 
smooth performance! 


Like the telephone, the new hearing 
aid uses a carbon principle trans- 
mitter; this is as great an advance 
over the former carbon type as the 
modern telephone over the old type 
telephones of twenty years ago. 


See your local Western Electric 
Hearing Aid Dealer. Ask about his 
Personalized Hearing Aid Service... 
Authorized dealers in 135 large cities. 
For your dealer’s name and address 
see your classified telephone book. 


GOOD WAR JOBS FOR DEAFENED WORKERS WITH CORRECTED HEARING 





Western Elsecfric 











HEARING AIDS 


PRODUCT OF BELL TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES RESEARCH 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


The Child with Beginning Deafness 


The August 1943 Pennsylvania Medical 
Journal offers a paper which Dr. Douglas 
Macfarlan read before the Section on Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat Diseases of the 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania at Pittsburgh. In answering the 
question “What Can Be Done for the 
Child with Beginning Deafness,” Dr. Mac- 
farlan assigns to the physician the respon- 
sibility for detecting, and if possible al- 
leviating, early deafness in a child, but he 
affirms that this is only the first step in 
dealing with this infirmity, and the phys- 
ician should be equipped to tell the parents 
what they themselves can do for a child 
who has a loss of hearing. In describing 
the work done in the Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, School District under the Com- 
mittee on Deafness Prevention and Amelio- 
ration of the Pennsylvania Medical Soci- 
ety, Dr. Macfarlan includes the forms 
used in recording results of hearing tests, 
as well as the educational and medical fol- 
low up. He offers a set of “don’ts” for 
doctors that are worth repeating : 

Don’t be too quick to pronounce normal hear- 
ing in a child who has been screened out in the 
school test. 

Don’t be indifferent to small amounts of hear- 
ing loss. 

Don’t expect a hard of hearing child to do well 
in school. [Note: This statement should be qual- 
ified, for some hard of hearing children do very 
well in school if proper measures have been 
taken to give them necessary aids. Ed.] 


Don’t fail to investigate hearing when you 
meet the problem child. 


—Lewis Carroll 


Don’t let an ear keep discharging for years, 
even if you have to do a mastoidectomy to stop 
it. 

Don’t fail to appreciate what the school 
medical examiner is doing in discovering the 
child with incipient deafness. 

Don’t forget to test the hearing of every child 
after an attack of mumps, measles, or scarlet 
fever, whether the ears have been discharging or 
not. 

Don’t be too ready to classify a deaf child who 
appears mentally subnormal as mentally deficient. 

Don’t take away all hope from the parents; 
something can always be done for deafness. 

Don’t forget that there are persons particularly 
familiar with all aspects of childhood deafness, 
Use your otologist and the trained workers with 
the deaf. 

Do not think that the public releases us from 
a large responsibility as to care and advice in 
this problem. 





Preschool Plus Parent Education 

The John Tracy Clinic, organized a year 
ago by Mrs. Spencer Tracy, completed a 
successful summer, and has announced for 
the coming year a preschool class for chil- 
dren from two to four years, and their 
mothers. Miss Hattie Harrell, formerly 
of the speech and auricular department of 
the Rochester School for the Deaf, has 
been engaged as instructor. During the 
summer course, held in July and August 
of this year, Miss Mary New of the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, New York, 
worked daily with the mothers and chil- 
dren in attendance. An average of seven- 
teen or eighteen children attended the class, 
both mothers and children receiving regu- 
lar instruction. The mothers were shown 
how to start their children in lip reading 
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aa Why wony about Dry Cell B ° 
laa 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
— aon 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
“7 2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
: from Ae a 45 Width 21146 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
ice in Thickness 1 apart 
3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
. solution 
on 4. Neat in appearance 
weal 11. More economical to operate than 
oda 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
d for 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
chil- . 
OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
their 
nerly because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
nt of operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
< save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
- the : : 
all and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
pe If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
‘ork, you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 
J Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
te ee supply of these batteries. 
egu- Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
al hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
7" sult your dealer for complete details. 
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HARD OF HEARING 





HEAR WITH 


ZL=-RMNOX 
HEARING AID 


Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing loss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volume and frequency. 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars in battery cost. 








Made by ONLY 
ZENITH RADIO 
one) 220) 7 S812), | 


Your Guarantee 


$ 2 9 50 

COMPLETE 

Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division i 
i 





1 Zenith Radio Corporation ; 

1 680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

{ Without obligation send me Ravox catalog and | 
| information concerning free home trial. 1 
in I 
H NGM. oc cc cc conc ccwc cc cceccccewcces cece ootecce H 
| Street_....------------------------------------ : 
! City. si i di die Nc ee cats abe re 
H _ 








FOR THE TEACHER 
OF SPEECH 


Graded Lessons _ in ’ 
IN ONIN: Secs ooncisencgnerctacease $1.00 

A textbook prepared by an experi- 
enced teacher. 

Principles of Speech and Diction- 
ary of Sounds, By Alexander 
WEIRD MIE: Sasepishivcioncasaccelesnscous 1.25 

Only a few copies left of this funda- 
mental work. Bell’s phonetics 
have never been superseded, 

The Teaching of Speech, By G. 
Seay TRRROGE oisccciisie i eckcss 

An imperative for any teacher of 
the deaf. 

English Visible Speech in Twelve 
Lessons, By Alexander Melville 
BUTE senakndeasneicodnige taba ales toeeeaphoeesacs 1.00 

How many teachers of speech today 
know that Bell’s system of pho- 
netic writing forms the basis of 
the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet? 


2.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 
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and how to give the sense training exer. 
cises which are preliminary to speech, 
Each mother worked with some child other 
than her own. New equipment is con. 
stantly being added to the clinic, especially 
in the playground, with the idea of bring. 
ing it up to the standard of a good nursery 
school. Mrs. Tracy emphasizes the faet 
that it is “strictly preschool,” and the ideal 
is to show what can be done for very young 
deaf children. No child is accepted unless 
his mother comes with him and herself at- 
tends school faithfully. A correspondence 
course is given to the mothers who are not 
near enough to Los Angeles to visit the 
school daily. All services are freely offered, 





Jobs for the Deaf 


A letter recently came to the Volta Bu 
reau from Mr. G. G. Garst, a deaf man, 
formerly of Roanoke, Virginia, but now 
employed by a firm at Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Mr. Garst states that there are many em 
ployment openings for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing in and around Phila 
delphia, Wilmington (Delaware), and 
nearby cities. 

“The company for which I work,” he 
writes, “has room for 4,000 workers, but 
at present has only 2,000 employed. Many 
machines are standing idle. This firm and 
others that I know about have advertised 
for deaf and hard of hearing workers, and 
are willing to give them a chance. There 
are many jobs here for both men and wom: 
en, deaf, deaf mutes, hard of hearing. 
Even young boys and girls of 16 and 17 
can get $20 or $21 a week. A man can get 
$40 a week to start with, and is even paid 
while learning on the job. Board and 
room are about $12 a week, but many 
thousands eat in company restaurants and 
cafeterias. If two persons will share 4 
room, the price is often as low as $3 a week. 
That is what I pay. Rooms are not easy 
to get, but they are to be had, and I had 
the choice of three when I first came. 

“T think there is no use in a deaf per 
son’s writing to any of these firms abou 
jobs. He will have to come and apply of 
the spot, or apply through his state re 
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We take pleasure in announcing that the 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 


has moved its factory and executive offices 


to 


The International Building 


847 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


Telephone HAYmarket 0226 


We take this opportunity to thank our dealers 
and Beltone users from coast to coast, whose 
patronage has made it necessary to expand 


our facilities by six times. 


See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 





RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone on memo charge for demonstration, 
along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 











BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Il. 


*Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 
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IMPORTANT TO ° 
TEACHERS OF 
LIP READING 


Lip Reading, Principles and Practice, 
By Edward B. Nitchie 


This standard work has been out of print 
for some time, but the publishers have re- 
cently issued a new printing. 


Price, $2.50 


Lip Reading for Class Instruction, 
By Louise Morgenstern (Neuschutz) 
Author of ‘‘ How to Help Your Hearing’’ 
Attractive and useful material for class 
practice lessons. 


Price, $1.60 


The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading, 
By Martha E. Bruhn 


The Volta Bureau has acquired all re- 
maining copies of this work. 


Price, $3.50 


The Mentor Practice Course in Speech 
Reading, 
By Helen N. Garfield and Lucy W. 
McCaugkrin 
Second Edition, Rare. Only one copy left 
at the Volta Bureau. Good practice material 
for use with any method. 


Price, $1.50 


Advanced Course in Lip Reading, 

By Elizabeth Helm Nitchie 

Follows Nitchie’s ‘‘ Principles and Prac- 
tice.’’ 


Price, $2.50 


The Volta Bureau’s Books of Lip Read- 
ing Practice Material 


Vol. VI—almost gone. 
Vol. VII—not many copies left. 


Price: 
To Volta Review subscribers............ $1.00 
To non-subscribers ................eeeeeeee0s 2.00 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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habilitation office. 
book of one rehabilitation office directa 
and he had a list of 25 or 30 places 
which he could place deaf or hard of heai 
ing workers. 1 
“If any deaf man or woman wants a jj 
—preferably those between the ages of 2 


I saw the employment 





to 35—I shall be glad to try and help hiny 
or her. Write me at the following address:§ 
G. G. Garst, 415 South Broome Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware, care of C. C. Garst, 
Inclose a stamped and addressed envel-f 
ope.” 

Mr. Garst sends a page from the Phila. 
delphia Record of August 22, 1943, en-# 
tirely filled with “help wanted” ads. One 
inserted by the American Viscose Corp, 
Marcus Hook, Pa., says: “Help Make? 
Rayon for Parachutes. Start at $42-$45 
per week. No experience necessary. We 
will hire deaf and hard of hearing people. 
Have several now working.” 





Centenary for Indiana School 


The Hoosier for June 1943 celebrates 
the one hundredth anniversary of the Indi- 
ana School for the Deaf, which was opened 
October 1, 1843. A brief history of the n 
school reveals the many changes that hall 
come about in one hundred years. For in- 
stance, until 1889, the age of admission was x 
ten years for girls and twelve for boys. In 
that year the age was lowered to eight. 
Until 1891, under a law requiring that all tx 
institutional receipts be turned into the 
State General Fund, the vocational depart 
ment was maintained by leasing the work } 
of the children, so that the Pains e of a 
system of sweat shops existed. A vigorous 
campaign in 1891 put an end to this ar’ 
rangement and a special appropriation J 
placed the vocational classes on a level with a: 
the academic ones. The first distinctly oral | 
class in the school was opened in 1892, and 
by 1894 there were five such classes. Also — 
in 1894 the first kindergarten class, for | 
pupils from four to eight, was opened. In 
1907 the school was officially declared an} 
educational institution, and the name was” 
changed from the Indiana Asylum for the |; | City 
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im GOOD HEARING BASED ON 
m U.S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 
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envel. IK aan r . . . important discoveries of the United States Gov: 


Phila. ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 

3, en. portance to you. 
One 

Satie Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 

42-$45 the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 

- Wed and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 

which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 

* in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 

~ i telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 
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hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 


Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone’ with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 











KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 

hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 

ing schools. 

Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 
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Indiana School for the Deaf. In 1918, the 
school plant was taken over by the War 
Department to be used as a training base, 
and school could not be reconvened until 
September, 1919. During this enforced re. 
cess a correspondence course was attempt- 
ed to prevent the students from forgetting 
what they had learned. For a long period 
the school year lasted only seven and a 
half months. Under Dr. Oscar M. Pitten- 
ger, who became superintendent in 1919, 
the school year was extended to nine 
months. Dr. Pittenger’s incumbency of 
sixteen years saw many improvements in 
the school and much expansion of its work, 
The present superintendent, Mr. Jackson A. 
Raney, brought to a successful conclusion 
a long campaign to up-grade the faculty 
and curriculum to a point where they would 
be found acceptable to laws governing the 
commissioning of the public schools of the 
state. The requirements being fulfilled, 
the school is now on a par with other 
schools of the state, and graduates may en- 
ter any college in the state. In 1942, the 
school was admitted to the Indiana High 
School Athletic Association. This hundred 
years of progress in one school is very in- 
teresting, because it represents, in a way, 
the whole history of the education of the 
deaf. 





School Reports 


The 1942 report of the Alabama Schoot 
described the five year farm improvement 
plan into which the school has entered un- 
der government supervision. Most of the 
improvements on the farm, such as terra 
cing, fencing, etc., have been made by the 
pupils, who are evidencing a growing im 
terest in this department of work. The 
school has enlarged its acoustic program. 
Four classes in the intermediate depatt- 
ment have used a multiple hearing aid 
daily for varying periods, and it is hoped 
that additional instruments may be added 
until there is one for every class. All the 
pupils have been given audiometric tests 
Achievement tests have been given through- 
out the upper and intermediate grades, and 
the resulting scores transcribed to perm® 
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Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY - Laboratories and Executive Offices - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


i %, 








Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








THE NEW 


GEM 
V-4 


A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 





advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘*V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. WIs 7-4428 
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nent files to be used in conjunction 
classroom reports in determining the p 
ress of the pupils. 

Many attractive illustrations add intergy 
to the 1940-42 report of the Amerigg) 
School. Snapshots of the pupils show lij 
ly groups at work and at play. During? 
past two years the school has been egj 
cially active in the placement of deaf p 
sons in industry. Even before the presem 
war boom, this was accomplished so sip 
cessfully that there was practically no i 
employment among the deaf in the Ham 
ford district. To help this work along, new 
machines have been purchased for the ¥e) 
cational training department, to provide 
additional skills in several differen 
branches. In the academic departmental 
special effort has been made to devi 
practical and systematic method for built 
ing up the vocabulary of the deaf, and the 
advanced department shows growth in reat 
ing ability on the standard reading test 
which are given. 





Music for the Hard of Hearing 


(Continued from page 575) 


I am still using the hearing-aid I finally 
chose. It distorts some low-pitched instru- 
ments such as bassoons, trombones and low 
clarinet-tones, but not too badly. On the 
other hand, it makes cheap violins badly 
played sound like Stradivaris, and it gives 
my old rattle-trap of a piano almost an 
organ tone. It is less effective for ensem- 
bles than the radio headset. Even _ this 
throws the orchestra out of balance, bul 
the hearing-aid does so even more. But 
never mind that—I’m getting more lifelike 
music of one kind or another than I’ve had 
for thirty years, so what? 

All this suggests that music for the hard 
of hearing is not only possible but has vast 
advantages both culturally and practically. 
It shows that some re-education in hearing 
is needed; and that remaining capacities 
may be more highly developed than before, 
since most “normal” listeners do not know 
how to listen analytically. 

Any hearing-aid put through such mt 
sical tests as I used is bound to be good 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . .. with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


i 
: 
i 
i 
: 
4 
: 
i 
§ Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
' 
i 
i 
: 
i 
: 
: 
j Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street * New York, N. Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Met'od only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a_ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 

FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 

Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 





Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
ee 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
sions alee 


Series I. 


each, with manual__._._»_>>__ 





Series I]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual____________ $17.00 

Series III. Myths.___ $10.00 

Series I, II and II ._..___...__..._ $3380 
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for speech, and probably better than 
purchased on the store-tests alone. j 

There should be, I believe, a systemé 
use of recordings for musical hearing-teg 
special training-courses in musical re-¢ 
cation for the deaf, in order that so m 
that has been taken out of our lives m 
be restored and perhaps in some deg 
amplified. 















Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 583) 










write me again none the less and perha 

send again some clippings. 
Sincerely yours, 

A. B., OBERHOFEN LENGWIL, SWITZERL/ 


® 







A letter like that makes me very hap 
because it seems to signify that the gog 
world of international friendliness and 1 
derstanding, which seems to be so far 
the past, is still there, just under the si 
face, waiting to reappear when we haw 
cleared away some of the mire of anta = 
onism in which we now find ourselves,” 

And so we get back to the war. But) fy 

/ =: 


* 











someone would like to talk about escapt 
from war, I’m perfectly willing. 
Sincerely yours, 

Mo.iy MATHER) 


2 


Association for Nursery Education#® 


The National Association for Nursef 
Education is holding its 10th Biennia 
Meeting in Boston, Massachusetts, Octobe 
22nd to 25th, with headquarters at & 
Hotel Statler. This will be a work stt 
conference on “The Community Serves # 
Child in War and Peace.” Registrati 
opens the morning of October 22nd, ai 
the first general session will be that @ 
ning on the topic, “The World Picture am 
the Implications for Education.” The sti 
sequent sessions will consist of  stilé 
groups which will discuss child devel 
ment problems based on actual case 2 
tories of various communities. Spee 
features will include curbstone meetifi 
educational exhibits, and a public relatie 


booth. a 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

236 The New Moore Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 588) 











The section on Community Health covey, 
a wide range of subjects, and offers m 
topics for discussion. The volume is cojj 
ously illustrated, and the style of writing| 
simple, clear, and readable. The langu 
is too difficult for deaf pupils, with the 
ception of those that are capable of hi 
school work, but the book should make 
valuable addition to any school library 
and any teacher should find it helpful i 


classroom work. 





Claremont Reading Conference 

During the summer session held at Clare! 
mont Colleges, Claremont, California, J 
29-August 7, a special program deali 
with the education of the hard of heari 
child was offered. This consisted of 
workshop seminar, laboratory practice, 
a week’s conference in reading, the la 
being incorporated in the regular Cl 
mont Colleges Reading Conference. 
reading program as related to hearing i 
cluded the following: 





Audition and Nutrition ... Ray M. Moose, M.D 

Adjustment of the Physically Handicapped ... 
Willard B. Hargrave 

Problems of Reading and Language in Hard 
of Hearing Children . . . Irene T. Short 

The Influence of Physical Factors upon Be 





havior .. . Herman W. Covey, M.D. 

The Psychology of Hearing Loss . . . Ruth Bart 
lett 

Routine versus Special Instruction . . . Minnie 


Hawes Davis 

Is Hearing Conservation the Educators’ Respor- 
sibility? . . . Catherine A. Phelan 

The Adaptability of Hearing Aids to Young 
People . . . Charles Hunsberger 





A Bulletin on Special Education 

The Special Education Clinics conducted 
at Indiana State Teachers College are fea 
tured in the July issue of the College Bulle 
tin. There are brief accounts of the clinics 
on Speech, Hearing, Reading and Sight 
Conservation, and the Psychological Clinic: 
The many fine illustrations add greatly to 
the interest of the bulletin, and the 
pages devoted to the Hearing Clinic give 
true picture of the whole problem of defe 
tive hearing as related to education. 
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Better hearing means better efficiency. At work, at 


home, in civilian defense. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RADIOEAR 














KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.... $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


SE PIES: sockets avctisiscnnctaiceninininonnnmo $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 

ee ee 8, eee eee $6.50 

OD. By ig RI BV vccnicsncierecseconssslipunsibsenes $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
Riverton Heights, P. O., Seattle, Washington 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 

Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 

Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Deaf Children Can Be Educated 
at Home 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
for teaching their own children 
offered to parents 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in technique of teaching deaf children 
offered to teachers 
now qualified to teach children 
who hear 


Parent-Child Training Institute 


3 CHARLES ST. Phone: 3-6130 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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The Deaf in Central America 
(Continued from page 553) 


and five years of the so-called high sche 

they learn all the things that American y 

versity graduates would be proud to kno 

and more! I’m going to buy a speci 
scholar’s encyclopedia that covers all { 
above subjects and others that are taug 
in the schools here, but in an abbreviate 
and useful form that saves time and trouk 

I see I am due for some more studyin 
since I don’t know half the things I’m sy 
posed to teach. 

I have discovered something I shoy 
have known long ago: a painless way 
teaching arithmetic and logic throug 
games: card games like Casino, checker 
and dominoes and other games that requir 
arithmetic or ingenuity or both. The clevey 
beginners pick up elementary addition if 
no time at all, without my having had | 
teach them! 

Pictures of my school and pupils wer 
taken by an American photographer f 
publication in the magazine Life, but 
have no idea whether they ever came out. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 564) 





by the mightier strength of the gym diret 
tor. At any minute now we may hav 
news that. war has been declared—a wat 
that will end only when Toughie or B 
has proved he is the better fighter. 

The mystery of the broken window in the 
chapel is not yet solved. After an exhaus 
tive check up by the school police, it was 
proved that no boy ever saw a football of 
a boy who threw it, or even a chapel wi 
dow. 

I am not at liberty to divulge the secret 
plans maturing in the superintendent’s of 
fice. I hoped to be able to tell you about 
these plans today, but you will probbaly 
know their purport soon enough. 

The proposed visit of Simba of Central 
Africa, head of the King Simba School 
for the Deaf, has been postponed. 

The revolt led by Susie Sackrovoski over 
the omission of double helpings of buttet 
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ALL OVER THE NATION 


Wy; of Vacolite 


Over 100 
Points of 
Representation 
inthe U. S.A. 


TEST MODEL F, The Outstanding Hearing Aid, Patented F.C.S. 
HEAR TODAY! HEAR TOMORROW! 


Vacolite Patented Frequency Control System allows for Indi- 
vidual Fitting Today and Refitting any future time without 
cost. ... Only Vacolite can offer Patented Frequency Control. 


ALL VACOLITES ARE GUARANTEED AND INSURED 


Ds A few distributor locations available. Write or wire J. W. A. HENDERSON, General Manager. > 


VACOLITE COMPANY 
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Wanufacturen--Aearing reids and AAudiometers | 
3001-3003 North Henderson Dallas, Texas 
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Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few ampli- 
fiers are still available under certain z 
conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 























For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 


Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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at breakfast has subsided, and the threat 
ened strike among the painter boys has begy 
forgotten in the rush to get football suits, 

It is reported that the new principal g 
the X Department will be Mr. Monaha 
Micketts. Any objections to Mr. Micketf 
on the grounds of lack of skill were quickly 
quieted when it became known that Mi 
Micketts is sixty-one, has but one leg, on 


arm, and one tooth, and is reasonably se 


cure from the draft’s catching up with him, 


For a Different Teachers’ Meeting 


Just now, when the annual headache of 
planning the Teachers’ Meetings for the 
year has afflicted the program committee, 
we make a plea again for more teacher 
participation in the meetings, less sit-and- 
listen sessions. 

Why not have a question box, into which, 
at a given time, every person present is 
supposed to drop a question, unsigned, so 
that no one will know who asked that ques- 
tion. 

Then the leader of the meeting, presi- 
dent or chairman, can read off some of the 
questions and call on members for two 
minute answers. If lively discussions are 
started, all the better. A half hour’s dis- 
cussion could precede every formal pro- 
gram. 

Or let there be two debating teams from 
the same department, or two different de- 
partments, upon one of those perennial 
questions that we all express opinions about 
in groups of two or three, but which are 
never brought out to be settled in a big 
meeting. 

People wouldn’t talk? Some _ teachers 
would get angry? We refuse to believe 
that. No modern teacher of the deaf dares 
be so set in his (or her) ways that he 
can’t bear new light on old subjects. 

Anyway, you could try it, couldn’t you? 
Just once? 





Teacher—Robert, if you were always kind 
and polite to your playmates, what would they 
think? 

Robert—Huh! Most of ‘em would think 
they could lick me. 
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| INVITES YOU TO HEAR 
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quid Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 

























confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 


be re comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
r two} you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
4 an cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
| pro: unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
from } Spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
we tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
about you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
‘ big “Duratron” climinate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
kal home calls except by request. 
Pat Try “Duratecon” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
athe ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
dill “Duratrcon” for the name of your local distributor, or write 

_| ¢. L, HOFMANN CORPORATION 
he PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Teacher Training 
Write for 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. 
further details. 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


for use if teachers are not available. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 


Walter Reed Hospital 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 


475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 








History Stories of the U. S. 
By M. EVELYN T. NEWHALL 


Illustrated Stories of Important Events in 
United States History 


Adapted for Children in Grades 3-5 
PRICE, EIGHTY CENTS 
Order from the Author 
45 Prospect Street Trenton 8, N. J. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





DIETITIAN and teacher of home economics, experi- 
enced in work with deaf children, wishes position for 
1943-44. Address Box 45, The Volta Bureau. 
TEACHERS WANTED: Oral, primary, intermediate. 
Beginning salary, $155 ar $200 per month, depending 
on experience and training. Address Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 











The Volta Review 


AND): 


Compiled by JouHNn A. FERRALL 











Rare Fortitude.—To the surprise of her 
aunt, little Bessie came back from the dentist 
smiling and cheerful. “Why, you certainly are 
a brave little girl,” said her aunt. “You didn’t 
have any trouble at the dentist’s?” The little 
girl shook her head. Her aunt took up her 
pocketbook and gave the child 25 cents. “It’s 
for being so brave,” she said. “What did the 
dentist do today?” “He pulled out two of Wil 
lie’s teeth,” said Bessie. 


The Name Is Familiar:—The other day a 
minor executive of the eastern area headquarters 
of the American Red Cross in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, started out for the national headquarters 
in Washington. Waiting for a Washington bus, 
he was offered a lift by a passing motorist. Ac 
cepting gratefully, he proceeded to tell his host 
all about Red Cross work, exhibiting a burning 
enthusiasm which did him and the organization 
credit. 

He was so engrossed in his sales talk that he 
failed to notice that he was being driven direct 
to National Red Cross headquarters. As the 
driver pulled up before the sacrosanct marble 
edifice, the minor executive beamed. 

“Mighty nice of you,” he said, “bringing me 
right to the door.” 

The driver nodded. 
coming here anyway.” 

“Oh, are you connected with the Red Cross?” 

“Chairman,” replied Norman H. Davis, mod- 
estly. 


“That’s all right. I was 


Teacher (to bring out the idea of size)— 
Mention a difference between an elephant and a 
flea. 

Tommy—wWell, an elephant can have fleas, 
but a flea cannot have elephants. 


A Modern Sherlock Holmes.—<A_ London 
householder, says London Opinion, reported to 
the police that a tall, thin burgler whom he 
had encountered in his garden had struck him a 
violent blow on the head. 

A constable solved the mystery and captured 
the assailant by visiting the garden to make an 
inspection—and immediately, in the dim light, 
stepping on a rake! 


Fame.—An editor was talking to a friend 
from his old home town. “Do you know,” re 
marked the latter, “that there is now a brass 
tablet on the home in which you were born?” 
The author positively beamed. “Why, no,” he 
replied. “What does it say?” “It says,” said the 
friend, pausing dramatically, “DRESSMAKING 
AND MILLINERY.” 
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